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EAST TEXAS DEVELOPMENT. 


In the development of American resources and Ameri- 
can industries no factor has been more potent than the 
energy of the Puritan. 

That little section of the United States known as New 
England, the home of manufacturing and of savings 
banks, stands as one of the chief representatives of thrift 
and progress. Capital from that small and compact 
region built most of our western railroads; the money in 
the savings banks of New England has ever sought invest- 
ment in the newer section of the republic, and everywhere 
in the west, northwest and southwest the Puritan or his 
descendants are to be found blazing out new paths of 
commercial development and progress as his fathers did. 

Opportunity, coupled with the foresight to 
sieze it, is responsible for most successes in 
commercial life. It is he who can look beyond 
the borders of his environment, either in local- 
ity or time, and through the vistas of frontier 
atmosphere see new chances and fresh possibili- 
ties and who has the courage to sieze them, 
who is entered on the roll of successful Ameri- 
cans, 

It is from this Puritan stock, with these 
ambitions and this foresight and energy, that 
John Nathan Gilbert 
career in the development of the long leaf yel- 


sprung, a man whose 


low pine industry has been honorable and 
highly successful, 
Lumber manufacturing operations in the 


southwest have only recently reached the point 
For years, nay, 
decades, the virgin long leaf yellow pine timber 
lands lay neglected or despised, though a source 
of fabulous wealth, as has since been demon- 
strated. Stretching in an almost solid mass 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from 
Florida to Texas, and extending into the inte- 
rior 100 to 150 miles, these great forests, often 
producing timbers 70 and 80 feet long, knew 
not the sound of the cross-cut saw, the ery of 
the woodsman to his cattle or the shriek of the 
woods locomotive. ‘Twenty years ago they occu 
pied a trackless and almost limitless waste, 
untouched by the hand of man. ‘Today they are 
felled by the millions of feet, sawn into heavy 
building timbers and other commercial forms, 
loaded into sailing vessels and steamships and 
Old 
Indies, 


sent in cargo to all parts of the world. 
Mexico, Central America, the West 
South America, Europe and even far-off South 
Africa consume enormous quantities of this 
same long leaf yellow pine, which for years lay 
neglected and untouched, regarded as worthless 
by the owners. 

Lands which twenty years ago could be purchased from 
the states for 124 cents an acre and from the United 
States government for $1.25 an acre are now actually 
selling in some cases for $12 to $15 an acre, and probably 
will be worth $20 within five years. 
growth and so tall is long leaf yellow pine timber that 
many acres produce 15,000 feet log measure, while the 
average cut per acre may be safely placed at 8,000 to 
10,000 feet. 

It may be asked by some of the readers of the Lumber- 
man under whose eye this sketch may come, particularly 
the many lumbermen of Europe, why such vast tracts ot 
timber land remained so long undeveloped. It can be 
First, that heavy American 


So dense is the 


explained in two ways: 
lumber manufacturing was confined for a long time to 
the white pine timber of the north and northwest and 
the timber along the Atlantic coast generally; and, sec- 
ond, that southern capital and energy were directed for 
years almost exclusively toward agriculture, particularly 
cotton growing. 


White pine dominated the lumber markets everywhere 
up to ten to fifteen years ago. Yellow pine has been a 
strong rival only during that time. It was really only 
when the white pine forests began to show signs of deple- 
tion that yellow pine forged to the front as a building 
material. Even the southern states, where the long leaf 
yellow pine abounded, were immense consumers of white 
pine. It was shipped to Mississippi, Alabama and Louis- 
jana, while Texas used immense quantities annually. 

As white pine lumber became scarce, far-sighted men, 
both northern and southern lumber operators, began to 
buy the yellow pine lands and erect saw mills, until 
today no lumber occupies a higher standing in the gen- 
eral markets than the southern wood. Conditions have 


been reversed, and the white pine section, instead of 





JOHN N. GILBERT, of Beaumont, Texus. 


being a large shipper of lumber into the south, has 
become a heavy buyer of yellow pine, while the foreign 
market absorbs hundreds of cargoes every year. 

The second reason why yellow pine operations lay dor- 
mant for so long a time—that is, because southern men 
devoted their attention to agriculture—is quite a natural 
one, Cotton for years was the most profitable crop in 
It was the very life blood of the southern 
people. It supported the entire population, both white 
and black. It depended largely upon banks for advances 
of money. The financial institutions in the south, there- 
fore, devoted their attention to the planter and looked 
with indifference or even with disfavor upon manufactur- 
In fact, it was practically impossible to 
borrow money on timber lands or saw mill properties, 
and it has been exceedingly difficult to do so even of late 
years, after the success of southern lumbering was fully 
demonstrated. 

It is necessary to go somewhat into the history of yel- 
low pine, particularly the long leaf variety, in order to 


the south. 


ing industries. 


show what such pioneers as John Nathan Gilbert, of 
Béaumont, Tex., had to accomplish to achieve a success. 
Nearly every yellow pine manufacturer, whether in the 
long leaf districts of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, or the short leaf regions of 
Arkansas, Missouri and the northern belt of that timber, 
knows that Mr. Gilbert’s struggles are a duplicate of 
their own. The yellow pine manufacturers have spent 
years of.toil, battling against all kinds of odds, and only 
in recent years has any appreciable reward been theirs. 

So much for some of the romantic truths about the 
lumber business, for the history of yellow pine has 
indeed been a romance. A type of the long leaf district 
is what is known as the Texas-Louisiana section, and a 
type of the developers there is the subject of this sketch, 
together with such pioneer names as Lutcher, 
Ramsay, Lock, Carter, Cameron, Campbell, 
Fletcher, Wiess, Miller, Smyth, Perkins and 
others, 

The Texas-Louisiana district embraces huge 
saw mills at Lake Charles and Westlake, La., 
and Orange and Beaumont, Tex., and isolated 
ones in their neighborhoods, and in this district 
long leaf yellow pine is found in its highest 
forest development. The valleys of the Calca- 
sieu, the Sabine and Neches rivers exhibit tracts 
of timber lands unequaled for stumpage results 
and unexcelled for timber of a superior quality, 
and it is these lands that Mr. Gilbert and the 
other pioneers have ransacked for the supply 
of the great mills in that district. 

The work began but a few years ago. Twenty- 
five years ago the Southern Pacific railroad sys- 
tem was not the unit it is today. Westward 
from New Orleans the railroad stopped before 
Eastward from Houston, 
Tex., it was also uncompleted. The lumber 
pioneers rode through the valleys of the Sabine, 
Neches and Caleasieu rivers, up one bank and 
down the other, penertating miles of unbroken 
forests. The magnitude and the quality of the 
And this timber could 
The question of 


Orange was reached. 


timber amazed them. 
be had almost for the asking! 
logging was solved by the three rivers. Lands 
were purchased and mills were erected at Lake 
Charles, Orange and Beaumont. Those of the 
mill companies which did not invest absolutely 
in lands purchased logs from the many tram 
companies which began operations simultane- 
ously with the saws. To the far-seeing lumber- 
man the section was ideal for milling opera- 
tions. It has proven so, as exemplified in the 
fifteen or twenty great plants in the district. 
Next came the question of a market for the 
lumber. Texas and the southwest fought sby 
of yellow pine for a long time. The western field 
knew little or nothing about the lumber and placed orders 
very sparingly. Bitter disappointment faced many of the 
manufacturers. ‘The struggle of establishing the wood 
lasted for years. It was a repetition of the trouble the 
short leaf yellow pine mill men of Arkansas experienced. 
But the pioneers persevered. They had absolute faith 
in that splendid timber up the river valleys. They 
They invaded the western 
territory with yard stock. They induced the Texas rail- 
roads to use yellow pine for bridge and track timbers. 
They pushed the merits of the lumber everywhere and in 
every manner, A foothold was gained and held. Every 
dollar of profit was invested in additional timber land, 
and even when the prospect was darkest the long leaf 
pioneers retained sublime faith in the future of the wood. 
The reward of such faith came at last. Long leaf yel- 
low pine became a staple. Old Mexico was sought as a 
new outlet. The sales there reached large proportions in 
a few years, -Then the West Indies, South America and 
(Continued on Page 23.) 


improved the manufacture. 
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The white pine saw mill man proposes but Jupiter 
Pluvius often disposes. Sometimes he sends too much 
and sometimes too little water. 





The year started out as though to make a record in 
forest fires, but very little has been heard of them of 
late except in California and Arizona, where much dam- 
age has been done, 

SBA 
A foreign publication states that on account of 


the excellent prospects of the French vintage there is a 
demand for staves at the present time in excess of the 


supply, with prices constantly advancing. During 1899 
the export of the Hungarian staves was 47,352,000 pieces, 
of which 43,440,000 pieces went to France. It is esti- 
mated that the product of the present year will uot 
exceed 37,000,000. This report indicates that there may 
be an increased urgency in the demand for American 
wine staves, resulting in still greater havoc in the hard- 
wood forests of the Mississippi valley, 
PAPAL 
An English syndicate is engaged in making extensive 
purchases of beech stumpage in Canada. It is said that 
the object of the purchase is to extract a valuable chem- 
ical component of the wood. 
ee 
Two questions have recently excited some interest. 
One is, Can payment of a certified check be stopped? and 
the other, If a check be drawn to currency and before 
presentation is lost or stolen can payment on it be pre- 
vented if it be presented by an innocent holder? 
BALAI DPD LD LID LD LD DT 
It is a fact that there may be a perfect paper title to 
real estate when there is nevertheless a fundamental flaw 
or counter-claim. One such apparently perfect title in 
the southeast was found to rest upon a headright claim 
by which in colonial times a settler could take up so 
many acres of public lands for himself, his wife, each 
child and each slave. In this case the amount claimed 
under the particular title was so great that it would 
have been impossible for anyone legally to have gained 
possession of it. 
SEDALIA LI IOI 
Lumber is a little cheaper than it was last winter, but 
considering the alleged quietness of the box trade and 
the amount of box lumber that has been produced in the 
meantime it is wonderful how little decline there has 
been, 
OP BBB DD DD DD I 
The lumber trade may be thankful that politics is not 
yet seriously affecting business and promises to make 
much less than its usual quadrennial disturbance. 
OBL PD LD LDL LILI III 
Cypress is seriously contemplating an advance in 
price, in which respect it seems to be an exception, most 
of the other woods being satisfied if they can become 
steady on whatever nominal price rules. 
ore 
Perhaps it is because coal was at one time a wood that 
retail lumber dealers so generally handle that commodity 
as a side line. 





There is no state in the union that in a lumber way 
is developing more rapidly than West Virginia. Rail- 
roads are rapidly penetrating its hitherto impenetrable 
fastnesses, and great forest regions which have hitherto 
unknown the saw and ax and have hardly been looked 
upon by the timberman are now being opened to actual 
lumbering operations. The state is immensely rich in 
timber of a varied character, from white pine through 
spruce, hemlock, poplar and the hardwoods to walnut 
and cherry. Timber covers the surface and coal and 
minerals are underneath. It has so long escaped devel- 
opment simply because of the natural obstacles which 
are being overcome by the skill of the engineer and the 
enterprise of capital. 


Se i ee 


The American Lumberman is indebted to the Hon. 
James A. Smart, deputy minister of the interior of 
Canada, for a copy of the proceedings of the first annual 
meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association held at 
Ottawa, Ont., March 8. This association was organized 
to assist the Canadian government in its care of the 
forests and largely through Mr. Smart’s personal efforts. 
The second annual meeting of the association will be 
held at Ottawa, March 8, 1901. The annual member- 
ship fee is $1, and the life membership fee is $10. The 
treasurer of the association is R. H. Campbell, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 

BBB IIOIIIIS 


It is a weekly occurrence to receive at this cflice one 
or more wood specimens for identification. The writer 
sometimes wants to know what the wood is, or asks 
questions concerning its value for certain purposes. 
Often it is impossible to botanize, or even tell the kind 
or quality of pieces of lumber coming to us in this way. 
In sending wood specimens for identification—which 
service we are always glad to perform—we would sug- 
gest to our friends that they send us a specimen of 
both the heart and sap wood, or send one piece which 





shows both ‘heart and sap (preferably about 3 inches 
wide by 8 inches long), and that if possible they would 
accompany the shipment by a specimen of the bark and 
foliage, and by a letter telling in what locality the tree 
grew, something of the altitude, soil and exposure. By 
these means the tree can be botanized and full informa- 
tion supplied. 





The Superior Court of Massachusetts recently gave a 
decision in a case which involved the charge that a 
manufacturing establishment had violated the 58-hour 
law by employing women and minors at night who had 
been employed in other mills during the day. The 
decision was to the effect that the complainants did 
not charge any offense done to the law. Organized 
labor is understood to have held to the view that the 
law meant that women and minors should not under 
any circumstances work more than fifty-eight hours a 
week and it is to the enforcement of this view that 
the unions have labored. Under this decision, how- 
ever, it is merely the employer that is bound by the 
law and not the employee, and still as under the com- 
mon law any person can work as many hours as he 
chooses provided he can find employment for the 
excess after the legal hours with some other employer. 





WHITE PINE AT THE MILLS. 


In its last issue this paper was evidently too opti- 
mistic in regard to the supply of logs available for the 
white pine mills. It seems that some of the informa- 
tion received was misleading and that while a good 
many mills had started up, not all, by any means, had 
again been put in commission, but that quite a num- 
ber of important mills in Minnesota and elsewhere were 
still shut down awaiting the arrival of fresh log sup- 
plies. In some cases no logs at all succeeded in reach- 
ing the mill booms. In other cases there was furnished 
a temporary supply, which is already exhausted, and 
in others work at the booms is again interfered with 
and practically suspended because of low water. 

At this season of the year, particularly when follow- 
ing an extremely low stage, rises in the head waters of 
the Mississippi and in other streams in similar terri- 
tory are not long continued, and the water runs and 
seeps away very quickly. The result has been that this 
week most of the Minneapolis mills are again shut down, 
in spite of the fact that the first drive reached the sort- 
ing works all right. The trouble there is in so low a 
stage of water that the logs cannot be turned into the 
mill pockets, though probably this difficulty will be 
only temporary. But now the Minneapolis people are 
worrying over the second drive, which seems almost 
hopelessly stranded. 

From the Duluth district reports come of interior 
mills which cannot run, about the only ones which are 
regularly in operation being those which receive their 
logs by rail. On the Mississippi river below Minneapolis 
and on the Chippewa waters there is also more or less 
trouble. 

In the meantime the movement of lumber is steadily 
though slowly increasing, and inquiries are coming in 
in quantities which indicate a continually growing 
volume of actual sales. The white pine producers firmly 
believe that all the lumber they can under the most 
favorable circumstances make this year will be needed 
and such hindrances to the work of the mills are much 
regretted. 

On the great lakes, shipments, while early in the sea- 
son very active, are now rather light, leading to a filling 
up of the docks at some mills to a point where it is a 
question if such mills will not have to shut down until 
shipments are made; but in most cases the lumber thus 
piled up has already been sold. In Canada an even 
stronger feeling prevails in white pine circles than in 
this country. In the Georgian bay district prices are 
higher than ever before known, unless it was last fall 
and winter; and if anything the feeling in regard to the 
future is one of greater security than in this country. 

Notwithstanding all these influences there are spo- 
radic cases of price weakening on certain items which 
are accounted for by the necessities or moods of individ- 
uals. However, on the whole the white pine market at 
first hands retains its former strength, and the price 
lists are being upheld with only these scattering and 
unimportant variances, 

In one particular the developments of the season have 
been much to the liking of eastern buyers. Vessel freight 
rates, which last fall stood at $4.50 from Lake Superior 
to Lake Erie ports, are now off to such an extent that 
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while the producers can maintain their prices, the 
wholesalers of Buffalo and other similar markets can 
secure their supplies at a laid-down cost of $2.25 or 
more less than last fall, and in turn are able to make 
desired concessions to their retail and consuming cus- 
tomers. 


WESTERN FREIGHT DISCRIMINATIONS. 


The attempt of lumbermen of Kansas and Oklahoma 
to secure lower and what they consider more equitable 
rates on yellow pine lumber delivered to them from the 
south, is familiar to many of our readers. 

The situation in that territory on the face of it seems 
one of the most aggravated examples of rate discrimi- 
nation that is to be found on any large scale. Here is a 
territory thousands of square miles in extent, including 
hundreds of retail lumber dealers, consuming thousands 
of carloads of yellow pine annually, and this com- 
modity forming one of the chief sources of revenue to 
the railroads, and yet the lumbermen are obliged to pay 
6 cents a hundred more for freight than Jumbermen to 
the east of them who are on the average at a greater 
distance from the mills, and where there are no radical 
differences in conditions as to return loads, etc. 

The rate to most of the Kansas points, outside of a 
small territory in the eastern part of the state, is 29 
cents, and to Oklahoma points 294 cents, while Missouri 
has the advantage of a 23-cent rate, which extends as 
far north and east as Omaha and Chicago. 

The Kansas and Oklahoma lumbermen have vigorously 
protested against this condition and at the last meeting 
of the Missouri & Kansas Retailers’ Association secured 
the appointment of a railroad committee, of which H. 
C. Taylor, of Lyons, Kan., is chairman, ‘This commit- 
tee has conducted an active campaign in securing sup- 
port of the movement from the trade and in endeavoring 
to bring the railroad people to an appreciation of the 
injustice being done that section. 

As far as the railroads are concerned, it seemed until 
a few days ago to have accomplished but little. The 
railroads largely ignored the subject. It was perhaps 
good policy on their part to do so, for 3 to 6 cents a 
hundred pounds on the enormous quantity of lumber 
shipped into Kansas and Oklahoma was a revenue not 
to be abandoned if it could be retained. Sundry excuses, 
all apparently of a flimsy character, were given to 
justify the rates. It was stated that the lower rates to 
other points were due to water competition on the Mis- 
sissipi river; to which the retailers replied that there 
was and could be no yellow pine lumber shipped up the 
Mississippi river by barge. 

There was finally held a meeting on July 14 between 
the railroad committee and some railroad men, slimly 
attended on the part of the latter, where it was stated 
on behalf of the railroads that there was no occasion 
for any meeting whatsoever; that the rates were just; 
that the complaint could not be entertained, and that 
the matter was closed. 

The lumbermen responded in substance “Very well. 
We are to take this, then, as a definite refusal. We will 
now proceed at once to secure the opinion of the courts 
as to the reasonableness of this charge.” 

The roads against which suits were to be begun were 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ke, the Missouri Pacific 
and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, inasmuch as in their 
corporate form these roads are citizens of Kansas. It 
was evident enough that the lumbermen meant business 
and one of the highest officials of the Santa Fe road un- 
dertook to secure at a meeting to be held the attendance 
of railway officials authorized to speak on behalf of the 
roads and to decide such matters. Previous conferences, 
of which the one on July 14 was the last, had been par- 
ticipated in on the part of the roads by men who for 
the most part professed themselves without authority to 
do more than lay the subject before their superiors. The 
result is that now a meeting has been appointed for 
August 9, at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, between 
the committee and railroad representatives, for, if pos- 
sible, a final settlement of the question. 

It is hinted by those on the inside that the last thing 
that the roads wish is to have suits begun involving the 
question at issue, for they believe that the courts will 
uphold the claims of the lumbermen. It is said that the 
method decided upon by the retailers was to bring suit 
on every car or every separate shipment before justices 
of the peace. This would make thousands of suits all 
over Kansas and Oklahoma, which would be immensely 
expensive to the roads and would result, as they are car- 
ried to higher courts, in final decisions, which the rail- 
roads felt might be against them. It looks, therefore, 
as if the Kansas and Oklahoma people were likely to 
win out and secure a major part, if not all, of their 
demands, which, as we said before, on their face seem 
reasonable, though as yet the railroad side of the matter 
has not been fully and authoritatively presented. 


A SUGGESTION. 


It goes without saying that the man who employs a 
letterhead in his business does so for a specific purpose. 
It is intended to be an epitome of his name, his line of 
trade and his address. Singular as it may seem, there 
are a great many men in both the manufacturing and 
wholesale lumber business, from whose letterheads no 
comprehension can be obtained of the kind of lumber 
they manufacture or sell. 

It was but a few days ago that our attention was 
directed to a letter which contained a quotation on a 
quantity of cut-up stock, written by one of the best- 
known lumber houses in the United States. Neither the 








contents of the letter nor the letterhead disclosed what 
sort of lumber they handled, or from what kind of lum- 
ber they proposed to furnish the material. 

These incomplete letterheads come largely from locali- 
ties where but one kind of lumber is produced. It appar- 
ently never occurs to the writers that there is any other 
kind of lumber on earth, or perhaps that the growth of 
the section is not so well known to the lumber-buying 
public that it is unnecessary to state the sort of lumber 
handled. 

This fact is particularly noticeable in the yellow pine 
trade. A great many yellow pine manufacturers make 
both long and short leaf yellow pine; others make long 
leaf, and others short leaf exclusively; but it is rather 
a rare circumstance that either the producer’s letterhead, 
price list or general advertising indicate which of the 
two varieties he handles, or whether he handles both. 
However, the omission, if the observation is permissible, 
is an important triviality of the trade. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S IMPORTATIONS. 


One of our English contemporaries, published at 
Liverpool, in its last issue at hand discusses the ques- 
tion of next year’s prices on Baltic and other north 
woods and also the possibilities as to the more remote 
future. Already the subject is being discussed by the 
English trade, whereas ordinarily considerations of this 
sort are postponed until later in the season. One of the 
questions asked is as to whether present demand will 
continue. To this the journal replies that general 
trade has never been better in all Kuropean countries, 
the United Kingdom included, and that the high freights 
in vogue and that will obtain the coming autumn will 
surely bar large stocks from being held next winter. 

In regard to the supply the paper says: “It is gen- 
erally thought that shippers’ statements regarding the 
gradually increasing shortage of timber are exagger- 
ated. In a way, they are. The large concerns have 
purchased forests to last them in perpetuity, but out- 
siders, to which class the great majority of the mills 
belong, have open competition to contend with and they 
find supplies growing yearly more difficult to acquire. 
Forest property has risen in value in all parts of Scan- 
dinavia and with it log prices have gone up as well. 
Labor is found more expensive than it used to be and 
ordinary commodities have risen as well.” From this 
line of argument our contemporary concludes that it is 
reasonable to assume that the inevitable increase in 
timber values will render buyers not indisposed to pay 
at least the f.o.b. prices that have been in vogue this 
year. 

The shipments from the mills of Norway and Sweden 
are given in tabular form for a series of years. From 
Sweden, up to the end of May there was a consider- 
able decrease of the shipments of deals and battens, a 
slight increase in boards and hewn timber and a slight 
decrease in planed boards this year as compared with 
last. On the other hand, Norway shows a slight increase 
in planed goods and a heavy decrease in sawn and hewn. 
The year of heaviest shipments from Norway was 1897. 
Altogether the statistics point to a decreasing product 
from the northern mills upon which Great Britain 
largely relies for its lumber supplies, 

In this connection some extracts from the statement 
of imports of foreign timber into the United Kingdom 
for the first six months of the current year as compared 
with the previous two years may be of interest. ‘These 
figures can best be put in a table. The percentage col- 
umns added are our own deductions showing the effect 
of the higher prices prevailing this year as compared 
with former six months’ periods. 

This percentage column is especially interesting in 
this connection, as only one decrease is shown—in the 
total quantity of sawn material imported. While the 
quantity taken from the United States increased 484 
percent, in the total importations there was a decrease 
of 84 percent. A much greater increase of sawn than of 
hewn timber importations from the United States indi- 
cates how rapidly the American saw mill is gaining 
recognition. 

That high prices of forest products are not con- 
fined in the United States is shown by the record as to 
values. While the increase in quantity of hewn timber 
was but 3 percent the increase in values was 20 percent. 
The United States, however, does not fare so well in this 
comparison, for while its importations to Great Britain 
increased 9 percent the value of these exportations 
increased only 19 percent, or at a less ratio of increase 
than the total importations. While the increase in 
quantity of sawn timber from the United States was 
484 percent, the increase in value was 73 percent. Not 
only, therefore, did this country during the first six 
months of this year ship nearly half as much again as 
during the corresponding period of 1899, but it received 
therefor 73 percent more money. ‘The combination of 
increased business and higher prices is a gratifying one 
to the lumbermen of the United States. Unfortunately 
conditions just now are not as favorable as they have 
been for the foreign trade, but there is no apprehension 
felt as to the future. 





Imports for six months ending June 30— 


Iiewn timber imported from all countries, loads............ 
Hewn timber imported from the United States, loads........ 
Sawn timber imported from all countries, loads............ 
Sawn timber imported from the United States, loads........ 
Value of imports of hewn timber from all countries......... 
Value of imports of hewn timber from the United States.... 
Value of imports of sawn timber from all countries......... 
Value of imports of sawn timber from the United States.... 


*Decrease. 


GREAT LAKE WATERWAYS. 


Transportation facilities by the great lakes have so 
important a share in determining the industrial and 
commercial welfare of the country that they should be 
of interest to every one, though of course the northern 
part of the United States is more directly interested. 
The importance of the traffic done on the great lakes 
may be realized from a few facts which may be thus 
roughly stated: 

In round figures the tonnage carried on the great 
lakes during the season of navigation exceeds the ton- 
nage carried throughout the year by all the railroad 
lines which reach similar points and territory. The 
rapid growth of the United States in manufacture of 
iron and steel, and the low price at which these manu- 
factures can be exported, thus placing the United States 
among the leaders in the supply of iron and steel and 
their products to the world, is largely if not entirely 
due to the existence of the great lakes, which bring 
the ore to the furnaces at a cost so low that there is 
no country that can compete on even terms with the 
United States. It is the great lakes which for the 
last fifty years have had most to do with the distribu- 
tion of the white pine product of the country. It is 
cheap lake transportation that has lowered the cost of 
food products in eastern markets. 

The maintenance of the great lake waterways is there- 
fore of vital importance to the country at large, in- 
cluded in which is the securing of the most economical 
depth of water. 

Early in the history of the lake transportation busi- 
ness the draft of vessels was light, 12 or 14 feet being 
about the maximum, as that was the original or easily 
secured depth to be found in most of the harbors; but 
carriers with no greater draft than this are not econom- 
ical from the modern standpoint. Their depth has 
been greatly increased until now they are built for a 
draft at maximum load as great as twenty or twenty- 
one feet, though they cannot yet be loaded, except for 
certain few voyages, to such a depth as that. Still the 
limit in a good many of the harbors, notably that of 
Chicago, is about sixteen feet. 

The problem of deepening the harbors and connecting 
waters is one which has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion the last few years and has been the subject of 
investigating commissions and boards of survey. There 
have been those who strongly advocated the deepening 
of the channels and harbors to accommodate vessels of 
say 26-foot depth; but now the concensus of opinion 
seems to be that twenty-one feet should be adopted as 
the standard. A great many vessel owners oppose a 
greater depth, from purely selfish reasons, for if the 
government should secure twenty-six or twenty-eight 
feet of water there would be brought into existence a 
class of vessels which would render almost worthless 
the present fleet. But there is another argument which 
is more valid. It is that the depth of twenty-one feet, 
accommodating vessels drawing nineteen feet, is within 
the possibilities at a practicable cost, whereas the greater 
depth would involve an expenditure altogether out of 
proportion to the benefits to be derived. 

One of the things in connection with lake navigation 
which will sometime be accomplished is a connection 
between the great lakes and the Atlantic by channels 
which will accommodate vessels of the largest size that 
can navigate the lakes and find refuge in their harbors. 
It will be a good many years before this is accomplished, 
but some time it will be done, and, while a depth for 
such channels of twenty-one feet is considered within 
the range of possibilities, a depth of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight feet is practically impossible—from the 
financial standpoint. It is pointed out by engineers 
that the great lake system seems naturally to admit 
of a 21-foot depth, whereas the greater depth talked 
about envolves guch an enormous increase in the cost 
of the enterprise that no possible economy of carriage 
thereby secured could pay the interest on the principal. 
The best engineering and financial talent of the country 
is therefore crystalizing around the 21-foot channel plan. 


CROSS ARMS AND PINS. 


The telegraph, telephone, electric road and electric 
light, heat and power industries—all those public or 
semi-public enterprises which mean the stretching of 
lines of wire above the surface of the ground—involve 
an enormous consumption of forest production. Tele- 
graph, telephone and trolley poles are much in evidence 
—they make almost a thicket disfiguring many of our 
towns and cities, and stretch in long lines like a network 
over the entire country—but probably comparatively 
few think of the lumber consumption in cross arms and 
insulator pins. A few statements as to these items 
may be of interest. 

It is estimated that about 10,000,000 cross arms are 
annually furnished to the corporations which string 
wires for such varied uses. Cross arms are made out 
of one of three materials—norway pine, the use of 
which is being discontinued as the supply becomes less 
and prices higher; long leaf yellow pine, which is at 
present the chief material, because it is not only desir- 
able for the purpose but available to the section where 
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it is to be used, and Washington fir, a wood which not 
only supplies the demands of the Pacific coast itself but 
is crossing the mountains and being used on a large 
scale in the east. 

In size cross arms vary indefinitely, and yet they may 
be divided into two classes, the standard telephone cross 
arm and the standard cross arm, the latter used by the 
electric light, heat and power and the telegraph compa- 
nies. The standard telephone cross arm is 2$x3% in 
cross section and 24 to 102 inches in length. The stand- 
ard cross arm is 34x4} inches in cross section and 
3 to 10 feet long. There is probably close to 100,000,- 
000 feet of timber that annually is put into cross arms. 

The pins are a minor product, but as about. 100,000,- 
000 of them are used annually they form in the aggre- 
gate no inconsiderable item. The pins for telephone 
lines are 14 inches in diameter and 8 inches long and 
those for light, heat and power purposes are 14 inches 
in diameter and 9 inches long. A few of them are made 
of oak, the majority of locust. An official test made 
by the authorities of the city of Chicago showed that 
the breaking strength of an oak pin was 900 pounds, 
of a honey locust pin 1,200 pounds and of a yellow locust 
pin 1,500 pounds. The Bell Company and practically 
all the old and thoroughly organized companies insist 
on yellow locust pins, but the independent companies 
and the smaller concerns do not seem to have discovered 
the difference. Bracket pins are made of oak and there 
is no estimate available as to the number used. 

On the basis of this cross arm and pin demand, there 
has been built up within the last few years a distinct 
industry. Quite extensive plants are in some cases 
devoted to this line, though the pin industry is a scat- 
tered one and they are supplied by a multitude of little 
producers in the locust country, who have invested in a 
machine and started out to make their fortunes. It is 
probable that there has been no more disappointing 
business than this. The machine in ordinary use is 
rated at a capacity of 5,000 pins a day, but as a matter 
of fact a machine is not on record as having ever aver- 
aged over 3,500 a day for a season while the general 
average is about half the rated capacity. 

The cross arm business is also in an unsatisfactory 
condition and said to be overdone. It is said that cross 
arms have recently been sold at prices below the value of 
the material in them. Such conditions, of course, should 
not exist, but it is so new a business and has so rapidly 
developed that its conditions are imperfectly understood 
and so the producers are to a certain extent working in 
the dark. 


THE CHINESE EMBROGLIO. 


The god of war seems to have a special spite against 
the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast, though 
otherwise they have been so favored that perhaps they 
have no particular reason to complain. 

The South African war put a check to a very promis- 
ing and growing trade, and now the deplorable condition 
of affairs in China has put an absolute pause to another 
important outlet for fir. During the first six months 
of this year shipments, largely for railroad construc- 
tion, to northern China were heavy and the lumbermen 
were looking forward to a growing demand from that 
quarter; but now, of course, fresh shipments are entirely 
stopped and there is more or less difficulty in making 
disposition of cargoes already afloat. One immense 
cargo which was sent to Taku has been unloaded and 
put in storage at Chefoo. 

The condition in China is so uncertain, but withal so 
threatening, that American merchants in all classes of 
goods cannot expect to do business with that country for 
an indefinite period to come; but the war with China, if 
that should be the result, or the protective measures 
such as are already under way, will consume an immense 
amount of materials, including lumber; and when mat- 
ters are settled China will be open to development as 
never before, and the lumbermen of the Pacific coast will 
do an export trade of magnitude never before caleu- 
lated on. 


Se el 
NATIONAL RETAIL COAL ORGANIZATION. 

At a meeting held in Chicago July 24, there was or- 
ganized the National Council of State & Interstate Re- 
tail Coal Associations. This is an organization in the 
coal trade similar to the one-time combination of retail 
lumber dealers’ associations, and to a certain extent 
to the association of lumber secretaries. It was at- 
tended by gentlemen who represent practically all the 
associations between the Atlantic and the Rockies. 

The organization was effected by choosing as president 
J. H. Ulrick, of Springfield, O., who is president of the 
Ohio Association of Coal Dealers. The. vice-president 
is H. C. Taylor, president of the Mid-State association. 
Mr. Taylor is a resident of Lyons, Kan., and a promi- 
nent member of the Missouri & Kansas Lumbermen’s 
Association, The coal association of which he is pres- 
ident includes the dealers of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The secretary of the new interstate organ- 
ization is E. R. Shepard, of Kansas City, secretary 
of the Mid-State association, who will give all his time 
to the work of the new body. Among the prominent 
coal dealers present, many of whom are a‘so lumber- 
men, were De Los Hull, president of the Illinois & Wis- 
consin association, and F, E. Lukens, its secretary, both 
of Chicago; John T, Eamans, of Detroit; Robert Lake, 
of Jackson, Mich., president of the Michigan associa- 
tion; W. J. Ferguson, Dayton, O., secretary of the 
Ohio association, and F. H. Cosgrove, secretary of the 
Towa & Nebraska association. 

The new organization will issue a monthly bulletin 
and a universal list of members to take the place of 
local lists. 


























American Mahogany. 


I had a visit the other day at Knoxville with Gus 
Schrader, of Saxton & Co. I found standing on his man- 
tel a quarter section out of a mahogany tree, one side of 
which was handsomely polished and finished. The piece 


was from a tree perhaps 20 inches in diameter. I imme- 
diately asked him where he got it and where it grew. 

“Oh, here in the United States,” he answered. 

I tried to convince him that he was “joshing” me, 
because I was cock-sure that there was no mahogany 
growing in this country; but he demonstrated to me 
that the tree from which it was cut grew in Florida. It 
was sent to him by a Florida man as a specimen of the 
growth of mahogany in that state to ascertain some- 
thing concerning its commercial value. 

Botanically this magohany is of the family Meliacee 
and of the species swietenia—the swietenia-mahagoni. 
Its range, which is narrow, and probably not enough in 
quantity to render it of any considerable value from a 
commercial point of view, is on the Florida keys. It is 
of exactly the same botany as the mahogany of the 
Bahamas, West Indies, southern Mexico, Central America 
and Africa. Some time I am going to tell the readers of 
the Lumberman something of the various kinds of 
mahogany and the relation of locality and soil on their 
qualities. But, as “me and Kipling” say, “that is another 
story.” 





Hardwood Specialties. 


I recently called on W. P. Harris, of the Harris Manu- 
facturing Company, Johnson City, Tenn. Mr. Harris’ 
plant at that point is a very interesting one. He makes 
plow handles, bent rims, golf sticks in the rough, tele- 
graph pins and a score or more of hardwood specialties. 
It is the sort of plant of which there should be many 
more in existence, and the Harris Manufacturing Com- 
pany is on the road to a large and successful business. 

In every locality where hardwoods can be obtained 
close at hand there is an opportunity for the installation 
of a plant making hardwood specialties. Even indiffer- 
ent qualities and kinds of hardwood lumber can be cut up 
into small pieces for utilization for a thousand and one 
purposes, and every manufacturer of chairs, furniture, 
agricultural implements, desks, ete., is at all times will- 
ing to entertain a proposition for the supply of his lumber 
stock in cut-up form. The one item of freight is usually 
enough to present a very nice margin of profit to one who 
is competent to handle this sort of manufacture. 

To my mind the time is coming very soon when a much 
vaster quantity of lumber will be cut up at or near its 
point of production. In the place of the furniture men, 
for example, buying their lumber in various grades, from 
10 to 16 foot lengths, they will buy in cut-up form the 
necessary pieces to produce a bedstead, a bureau, a com- 
mode or a chair. In fact, today there are a large number 
of good furniture people in this county who are buying 
their stock in exactly this form. 

Incidental to the operation of the Harris Manufactur- 
ing Company, the production of golf stick handles and 
heads there is quite interesting. The handle is roughed 
out from second growth or young hickory and the heads 
are made indiscriminately from persimmon and dogwood, 
which, while not of extensive growth in that section of 
the country, still are in considerable supply. Both 
woods are very heavy and tough. 





Counterfeiting in Tennessee. 


I ran across a counterfeiting plant the other day at 
Johnson City, Tenn. Although its existence is well 
known, it is entirely without surveillance by the authori- 
ties and is unobjectionable to the government. The big 
plant is owned by William E. Uptegrove & Bro., of New 
York, and the manager of it is Jerome B. Thomas. 

By the way, Mr. Thomas was first a white pine man. 
Then his fickle regard turned to poplar and hardwoods, 
and now he is making imitations of Spanish cedar cigar 
box lumber. It is a mighty good imitation, too. When 
the cigar box made from it is completed there is no 
man who can tell the difference from a box made of gen- 
uine, solid cedar, unless he employs a jack knife in his 
investigation. The process is very interesting, and much 
of the machinery employed is very ingenious. 

The base of the lumber is poplar. The poplar logs are 
crosscut into short lengths, a short log saw mill reduces 
the sections to flitches and the flitches are steamed and 
cut to thin lumber with the aid of veneer slicing 
machines. By the aid of heavy rolls and the projection 
of the lumber over inclosed steam piping it is rap- 
idly and thoroughly dried and straightened. 

Spanish cedar logs are handled over a rotary veneer 
machine in practically the same way as the poplar, only 
the veneer is cut to the paper thinness of 1-120 of an 
inch. By the aid of gluing machines this thin sheet of 
veneer is applied to the “weak” side of the poplar thin 
lumber. The two pieces pass between rollers which 
firmly fix the veneer to the lumber. The stock is then 
put up in packages of various widths and lengths and 
sold to the cigar box maker. When the inside and cor- 
ners of the box are papered it has every appearance of 
being the regulation cedar box. 





Also at this plant is made an imitation of cedar Jum- 
ber from printing a duplicate of cedar grain on the pop- 
lar. This material is used for stogie boxes. The print- 
ing is done on the “strong” side of the thin lumber. 

The daily output of this plant is about 60,000 feet 
surface measure. 

W. E. Uptegrove & Bro. have become large purchasers 
of hardwood, poplar and pine timber lands in the neigh- 
borhood of Johnson City, and have a logging railroad 
and several minor saw mill plants in operation produc- 
ing high-class hardwoods for the eastern trade. 





Appreciation of the American Lumberman. 


I had occasion recently to refer to a copy of the 
American Lumberman in the office of a leading whole- 
sale concern. In looking through a dozen or more 
copies of the company’s file I found every number 
marked “checked,” the margins interlined with notes of 
various sorts, ete. I asked the president of the com- 
pany what the marking signified and the occasion for it. 
He told me that he read the Lumberman text, adver- 
tisements and all from cover to cover promptly upon its 
arrival at the office, and that ‘the checked the paper as 
he read it, making notes of certain points covered, its 
suggestions, news items involved and all this sort of 
thing for various members of the staff in the local 
office. One of his principal associates in the concern 
did the same thing. 

He said to me further, “By the way, do you know 
how many copies of the American Lumberman this con- 
cern subscribes for?” I had to confess my ignorance on 
the subject. My recollection is that he told me it was 
twenty-two copies. He further told me that every 
employee of his company had mailed to him a copy of 
the American Lumberman with absolute instructions 
to read, jt with fidelity. He said to me further: “We 
cannot afford to have an employee who will not keep 
posted on the current lumber business, not only in our 
own line, but in other lines of woods not even handled 
by us. The individual lines which we sell have to be 
figured simply as a part of the general whole of the 
lumber business in the United States, and it is neces- 
sary for us to have the entire condition analyzed to be 
at the front in our own lines. We know of no way to 
keep ourselves and our employees as well posted as by 
etc perusal and analysis of the American Lum- 

erman.” 





Sawmilling in the Alps. 


A prominent American lumber manufacturer who 
was abroad last year brought back with him a not very 
exalted opinion of manufacturing methods in vogue in 
the old country, although he admits that it was not the 
result of any extended observation, as his trip was made 
for pleasure only and the only mill he visited was a 
small one in the mountains of Switzerland. The result 
of his observations I shall reproduce as nearly as possi- 
ble in ‘his own inimitable way: ; 

“The mill was considered by the people there a very 
satisfactory and up-to-date institution. It was run by 
water power, of which there seemed to be available 
something like a million horse power. They used only 
a small wheel, however, which when the log was being 
sawed came nearly to a standstill. They had four men 
to turn and saw the log, and the sawing was done with 
a jig saw. The timber they were working was moderate- 
sized hardwood of a kind unknown to me; but I timed 
the mill and they were ten minutes sawing one board, 
which when it came off I found to be a wormy cull. The 
weather was too hot and my time was too limited to 
find out how long it would take them to saw the log 
they were working on, but I have no doubt that if things 
ran along smoothly they finished it some time the next 
afternoon.” 





Cramer’s Fad. 


This matter of fads is a queer proposition when one 
comes to analyze it. You get acquainted with any man 
and learn to know him wel! and you will find that he 
has some sort of a fad. The lumbermen are no excep- 
tion to the rule. Some run to summer hotels, others to 
fishing or hunting, others to some scientific investiga- 
tion, photography, stamp collecting, or what not. 

The fad of my friend, Alfred B. Cramer, down at Suf- 
folk, Va., which is his headquarters for the product of 
North Carolina pine, is fowls, horses and a miscellaneous 
collection of birds and animals that would do credit to 
a zoological garden. He has the entire outfit housed and 
cooped at his saw mill plant at Suffolk, and it includes 
scores of varieties of chicken stock (of which I do not 
know a living thing), pea fowls, guinea hens, deer, trot- 
ting horses, etc. This aggregation of beasts and fowls is 
Cramer’s fad and the care of it his recreation. It is 
worth a visit to Suffolk to see it. 

PAArrwrrwrnsr—rn—n"—" 

Alvin Porter, of Toledo, O., has made application to 
the local custom authorities for permission to start a 
bonded lumber yard, which has been granted. He will 
bring 20,000,000 feet of lumber to Toledo from Canada 
to store in bond. 
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Some Examples of Enhanced Russian Stumpage Values—Logging and Hauling Crews and Their 
Methods—Renting a Right of Way to Water—Rafting Operations—A Russian Log Boom. 





Advance in Russian Stumpage—CCXVII. 


I have already indicated that while forestry in Rus- 
sia has a history extending back for many years, its 
principal development has been confined almost entirely 
to the last thirty years. In the state of Novogorod, as 
in others, many instances might be cited showing how 
Kussian stumpage has been advanced in price during 
recent years. A number of such instances are given in 
the Russian Forest Journal of June, 1896, in an inter- 
esting article by G. Voronoff, of St. Petersburg. In one 
instance a forest estate consisting of 675 acres was 
sold twenty years ago for $250. The purchaser has sold 
annually since then several thousand trees and now 
asks for the cleared ground for agricultural purposes 
$750, cr three times what he paid for it twenty years 
ago. Another forest estate of 16,200 acres was bought 
for $6,500 ten years ago, from which 300,000 market- 
able trees have been cut and nearly 27,000 cords of 
firewood and after this was resold for $23,500. The most 
valuabe forests in this section are forests of pine with a 
red heart, the second what is called island pine growing 
upon high ground and dry soil. The dense fir forests 
upon high ground are third, and fourth the fir growing 
in marshes and swamps. In firewood clean birch is 
recognized as the most valuable, with fir second. 

In selling forest stumpage in Russia it is usual to 
make a contract for a certain number of years, twelve 
years being usually the limit, and the purchaser of 
the stumpage comes into actual possession of the land 
for the time indicated. In Russia it is often necessary 
to cross a neighboring forest tract in order to reach 
the nearest convenient river, in which case it will be 
necessary to pay a rental for the use of forest roads 
across the adjoining tract or tracts. It is important to 
know before purchasing timber what can be done in this 
direction, as otherwise exorbitant prices might be 
required. The woodsmen or teamsters are usually hired 
about the end of October or beginning of November, the 
teamsters or carters being hired with their own teams, 
The cost of selling and transporting the material to 
the nearest river depends of course largely upon the 
land and the distance. The following table of average 
cost of selling and transportation in 1893 over an aver- 
age distance of three and a half to six miles may be of 
interest: 
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IT have already said considerable about Russian 
methods of transportation for logs and timbers. It is, 
however, quite customary to prepare winter logging 
roads by leveling them and filling in the holes and lay- 
ing a series of skids 6 fect long and 24 to 5 inches in 
diameter at intervals of six feet. Over this succes- 
sion of skids the logs are hauled. This applies, how- 
ever, only to ordinary timber, as the more costly woods 
are usually carefully transported upon sledges. The 
logs which are dragged without being loaded upon 
sledges, however, are not merely hauled with a log 
chain as is sometimes done in this country. Instead, a 
ringed notch is chopped around the end of the log, which 
is then lifted and placed upon a peculiar affair some- 








what resembling the travoy of our own logging opera- 
tions, except that it has a pair of shafts rigidly 
attached, That part of the affair which slides upon the 
ground has a couple of stout upright pins between 
which the end of the log is dropped and which engage 
in the notch which has been cut around it. 

Very often the woods operations are within reach of 
the laborers’ homes, or at least close enough so that they 
can work for a couple of days and upon the third day 
come out of the woods bringing the timber which they 
have felled. If, however, the distance is considerable 
they take with them provisions for two or three weeks 
and construct a logging camp of much the same sort as 
we find in our own northern woods. Their camp rarely 
has the luxury of windows, only a door and a hole in 
the roof, 

It is quite customary for those who act as tree chop- 
pers or fellers in the woods also to act as raftsmen after 
the logs have been brought out to the river, binding 
them together into rafts or floats and conveying them to 
the nearest market. The cost of making timber into 
rafts and taking it the average distance to market is 
usually 24 to 4 cents a timber. 

A Russian timber raft often consists of as many as 
ten sections, with thirty timbers in the first section and 
decreasing toward the tail of the raft, which may have 
only twelve timbers. The longest timber is usually put 
in the middle section, and a raft of this sort for a large 
river will often contain from 800 to 1,200 trees. These 
sections are usually built each in its own little pocket 
boom at the side of the river and are afterward joined 
together in the longer raft. Before rafting or otherwise 
conveying timber to market in Russia it is necessary to 
receive a permit from the police department of the dis- 
trict. 

It is necessary to make application for this permit 
before March 15, stating how many timbers and what 
quantity of other forest material it is desired to send 
forth, and by the middle or the end of April the owner 
will have his permit; failing in receiving which he will 
not be permitted to use the river in this way. 

As will be appreciated, the work of tree fellers, cart- 
ers, raftsmen, ete., is of the hardest sort; and the pay 
they receive averages about $4.50 a week, with an extra 
allowance for board when they live at home. For an 
able-bodied horse $1.50 to $2 a week is allowed, together 
with feed, 

A Russian Log Boom—CCXIX. 

The illustration which is furnished herewith is of a 
typical Russian log boom, being situated about twenty- 
five miles from the junction of the rivers Souda and 
Sheksna. In Russian it is known as the Djadoffsky 
reservoir. 

The bird’s eye illustration which I reproduce herewith 
will need little explanation. The gate to the boom has 
a windlass at the end for the purpose of taking out the 
rope which crosses the river, so that the gate may be 
swung open to allow a log raft or boat to pass. The 
small booth at the end of the movable gate is constantly 
occupied by a watchman, while the larger building below 
the fixed boom is a floating eating shanty for the work- 
men. The pocket at the bottom of the boom is quite 
securely constructed and anchored to the shore by means 
of tie timbers, and is separated in the cut into three 
pockets or compartments, where floats may be con- 
structed and sent out of the lower end of the pocket 
boom, through a suitable gate. 

Russian regulations provide that until May 15 the 
owners of flour mills and other factories operated by 
water power shall have their dams and sluices open for 
the passage of logs and rafts; but from May 16 on 
they are not required to do this, and log owners belated 
with their drives are put to considerable expense in 
hiring a clear passageway down the river. J. E. D. 
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A RUSSIAN LOG BOOM. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Demurrage charges are the explanation for much of 
the cheap coal that is heard of at distributing centers. 
The threat of an imposed $1 a day as long as the coal 
remains on track strikes terror to the hearts of the 
holders. There are few sellers of coal in the west who 
have not, had disastrous experiences of that nature 
within the past six months. Some cars have remained 
on track until not only were all profits absorbed, but 
the value of the fuel almost consumed. The holder 
perforce had to make settlement before he could secure 
the release of the cars, basing his only hope for future 
restitution upon the kind indulgence of the carrier, a 
hope which often proved illusive. The disposition of 
the railroad companies through the car service asso- 
ciation is to enforce these charges, especially after the 
car leaves the large outlying yards. These conditions 
are responsible for the low prices with which the buyer 
at a distributing center is now favored. Could the 
owner of the coal hold it indefinitely, the tracks would 
become burdened and values might be firmer. There is 
just enough of this cheap coal marketed through fear 
of impending demurrage charges to keep prices below 
the level sought by the larger producers. It cannot 
be said that the latter are deviating from circuJar 
prices, as a rule, but the demand is so slight that a lit- 
tle coal suffices to break values. There is on track at 
Chicago considerable coal. It is probably increasing 
slightly, despite the settled policy of the producers to 
limit shipments. Perhaps no one seller has a large 
quantity stocked, but on the other hand there are few 
sellers, if any, who have not some coal on track. Con- 
sequently stocks are more than ample, until the demand 
increases above what it now is. Active buying may not 
occur for a month yet, or it may spring up in a night. 
The improvement is to be looked for largely from the 
commercial or dealer trade, though steam consumption 
may share in the expansion of business. A number of 
manufacturing plants have been running on modified 
time, and heavy fuel stocks were taken in by many 
manufacturers whose old contracts at cheaper prices 
expired July 1. The latter buyers are gradually coming 
into the market again, but are giving their patronage 
to the track-laden stocks rather than renewing con- 
tracts, on account of the lower quotations for the stored 
fuel. There continue many contradictory features to 
the market and apparently with no preponderating in- 
fluences either towards a stronger or a weaker market. 

Western producers are inclined to view the situation 
more favorably, while the eastern operators are rather 
uncertain about the outlook. Fine coals are more abun- 
dant than usual, due mainly to the stoppage of shops 
and factories. But the trend of consumption is steadily 
in the direction of the cheaper grades, especially from 
the manufacturers, and the present abundance of screen- 
ings and slack is no doubt only temporary. 

The north and south railroads, which some six months 
ago gave personal notice to a few of their large coal 
shippers that taking effect August 1 freight rates would 
advance, have receded entirely from that position, and 
the freight tariffs which were issued, effective only to 
August 1, have been succeeded by other tariffs continu- 
ing the old rates. But whether there is to be a decline 
in rates is less certain. Unconfirmed rumors have been 
flying about to the effect that from the eastern coal 
regions rates are being shaded by one or two roads, but 
they lack general credence. As regards rates on both 
anthracite and bituminous coal from Chicago to the 
Missouri river, the present tariffs are unshaken and 
from railroad sources comes the positive statement 
that there will be no deviation this summer. However, 
there remains out on the river enough coal to supply the 
trade for some time to come, judging from present rate 
of consumption, and the test of the rates may be some 
distance in the future. 

Lake freights keep dropping. This week a 40-cent 
freight on anthracite coal from Buffalo to Lake Michi- 
gan ports was established, the decline from 75 cents 
at the opening having been slow but unbroken. There 
is little coal at Buffalo to ship. To July 1 there had 
gone up the lakes from that port about 750,000 tons of 
anthracite as compared with 525,000 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year, many shippers rushing for- 
ward coal early in the season as rapidly as they could 
secure boats, on the supposition that the same vessel 
searcity that prevailed last year would be repeated. 
Indications for the immediate future still point to a 
soft freight market on the lakes. There seems little 
prospect for a weakening of prices at upper lake ports, 
however, because all the dock interests bought their 
coal early and at the high prices then ruling. Had one 
or two interests refrained from buying then, there 
might now be reasonable grounds for expecting a 
slump. 

Anthracite trade in the west lacks vigor. Perhaps 
this is not saying much for July trade, since that con- 
dition is to be expected. Receipts both by rail and by 
lake for July, so far, show increases at this city, but 
the producers are restricting output and the buying 
season usually starts up about this time, so that gen- 
erally speaking there will probably be little basis for 
expecting excessive shipments to the west. There is 


scarcely enough buying at Chicago upon which to estab- 
lish market quotations, and shipments on sales made 
during the closing days of June are still active. 
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Would Want to Be Out of Sight. 


We were sitting in an office, and directly across the 
street was an office that had been. In this town there 
had been a fight to the death between a line yard and 
an individual dealer, and the latter had to go. A lum- 
berman from another town was also there, and we were 
talking strikes, politics, prohibition, with a little lum- 
ber thrown in. In his remarks, no doubt inspired by the 
old vacant office across the way, with its windows broken 
out, the visiting lumberman touched on a subject that I 
had never before heard a yard man broach. He thought 
it was a bad thing for two competitors to do business 
side by side. “I want to be out of sight of my com- 
petitor,” he said. “I don’t want to see what he is do- 
ing and I don’t want him to know what I am doing. Too 
close contact arouses jealousy. The lumber business, 
as between two yards, is a seesaw. One yard will have 
a run of trade for a month or so, and during that time 
the other yard man gets all worked up. Then it will 
change; the yard that has been doing little will have 
the trade, and the other fellow will think it is going 
wrong with him and he is not getting his share. In 
every town there are people who favor one yard, but do 
not want the other yard man to know it. When the 
yards are close together these people sneak around and 





“Going to do a little kicking himself.”’ 


try to get into the yard they favor and haul their lum- 
ber out without the other dealer seeing them. I believe 
a better feeling is sustained between the dealers if they 
are further apart.” 

“TI don’t feel like that,” said the resident yard man. 
“T like to be so close to a competitor that I can look 
right over on his books and see what prices he is charg- 
ing!” 


A Wholesale Dealer’s Opinion. 


Today’s mail brought a letter from a wholesaler, and 
seeing it states his side of the case I do not believe he 
will object to parts of it being published, provided all 
tags of identification are removed. He says, seeing the 
day is sultry and his collar wilted, he is going to do a 
little “kicking” himself. Then he proceeds: 


You have said that the retailer has good cause to roar 
very often because of the carelessness of the wholesaler in 
filling orders, and I am not going to dispute that point, but 
I am going to register a vigorous protest that he does so 
purposely. 

The trouble with you is that you hear only one side, and 
you think the complainant has good cause, and maybe the 
only cause; but such is not the case. Let me state our 
side: We are here to sell our lumber to the retail dealer, 
and when we do not exert ourselves to the utmost to please 
our trade our competitors will, and we lose business. Yet 
errors will creep in, and material will be shipped that 
ought not to be. ‘The position of every. reputable lumber 
concern is to take all possible pains to have his grades 
right and to fill orders exactly and with care. When 
anything is wrong all he asks is to make it right, and I don’t 
believe there is a single one but what would be glad to do it. 
If they did not do so, and do it cheerfully, they would have 
no customers. You can see in the nature of things this must 
be so. A man will order a certain thing which is not to be 
had, and something else is substituted that under ordinary 
circumstances would answer every purpose, but if it does 
not happen to fit the case we get fits for doing the best we 
can; and these things cost like fury to us, too, if we don't 
hit it right. 


I want to say in justice to this man that in all my as- 
sociations with retail dealers I have never heard one 
word against the way his house fills its orders. But 
objections to the methods of other houses I have heard, 
and that repeatedly. Not long ago two dealers in one 
town objected in the most vigorous manner to the way 
one concern had filled their orders. Now these men had 
not put up a job on me. I saw each unbeknown to the 
other. They are both reliable men; men of good standing 
in the community in which they live, and men to whom 
any of you would be mighty glad to ship lumber if you got 
the chance. From this on the trade of one of these deal- 
ers will certainly go elsewhere, for he admitted he had 
a knife up his sleeve for that house. His order was 
bungled, and when he sought to have it righted some 
smart Aleck who writes letters for the concern met the 
proposition with cool impudence. The yard man felt 
injured, as he had a right to feel. If you would tie the 
feet of all the smart letter writers in your houses to- 


gether and throw them into the river you would make 
money by it. 

And this substitution business—that is a point that 
would keep a country debating society busy until morn- 
ing. It sometimes seems to me the wholesale dealer 
forgets that the retail man is not doing business in the 
same land office way that he is doing it. It is so easy 
for the wholesale man who is loading many cars every 
day to say, “I have not got this item, but I don’t believe 
it will make any difference to him; chuck in so much of 
that!” This no doubt seems of trivial importance to the 
wholesale dealer, who is handling his 25,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 feet yearly. But to the man at the other end of 
the string it is not so trivial. That man does not handle 
many cars of lumber the whole year round. Instead of 
boring with a big auger, he is using not more than a 
quarter-inch bit. He has his trade in hand and knows 
about what will be demanded. A yard man told me that 
several thousand feet of a certain grade of stuff had been 
run in on him. “I don’t want that much,” said he. “I 
sell only now and then a board of that grade, and a small 
quantity would have answered.” It was an easy matter 
for the wholesale house to substitute in this manner, 
but you see it made a difference to the man who wanted 
the lumber. 

In the article that no doubt inspired the remarks of 
our wholesale friend, mention was made of the substitu- 
tion of hollow back flooring for flat back. The whole- 
sale man probably said, “One is as good as the other; 
give him the hollow back.” On a previous occasion I 
had talked with this yard man about the two makes of 
flooring, and he told me he did not like to handle the 
hollow back; that his customers thought they were get- 
ting more for their money when they bought the solid 
boards. This objection—unreasonable though it may 
be—to the grooved back flooring of course the wholesale 
concern did not know, but I tell you, my beloved whole- 
sale friends, it is always safe to assume that the retail 
man knows what he wants, and the more particular you 
are to give him what he wants the more he will think you 
are the greatest wholesale man on the face of the earth. 
It may be very convenient for you to substitute, but 
what does he care for your convenience? What he wants 
is what he wants! 

To refer once more to that hollow back flooring: If 
the house had no other a letter would have gone to the 
customer one day and back the next. Within forty-eight 
hours the concern could have known whether or not the 
hollow back flooring would be acceptable. Uncle Sam dis- 
tributes letters with a good deal of agility, and the post- 
age on a letter is only 2 cents. If the mail is too slow 
the cost of telegraphing is slight. 

This wholesale dealer then cites a case to show that 
all the cause for kicking is not on one side. He says he 
received a special order, and before it could be sawed 
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and shipped it was countermanded, leaving him in the 
hole to the tune of several dollars, and the yard man 
refused to make the loss good. I am no apologist for 
any such way of doing business as that. I have heard 
of this countermanding of orders before, and have com- 
mented on it in these columns. To so countermand an 
order is so thoroughly unbusinesslike that no reputable 
business man would think of doing it. There is only 
one honorable way in which an order can be coun- 
termanded, and that is by the free consent of the man 
of whom the lumber was bought. As the making of the 
contract was mutual, so the dissolving of it should be. 
I learned the other day that a yard man ordered a car 
of lumber of a salesman; another salesman following 
gave lower figures; the order was given to him and the 
first order. countermanded. I shall hold that man in such 
utter contempt hereafter that if he should ever ask me 
to have a cigar I will tell him I indulge in no vice short 
of drinking champagne. I will do my best to make his 
perfidy cost him something. 

It is my desire that all these tricks, misunderstand- 
ings and differences shall be cleared away so that the 


wholesale and retail men may clasp hands and do busi- 
ness together like brothers. I may not bring about one 
iota in this direction, but I hope to. 


Only a Few of Them. 


For nearly as many years as the memory of man run- 
neth back I have associated with lumbermen—manufac- 
turers, wholesale men, jobbers, retail dealers, salesmen— 
by the thousands and thousands, and during all that 
time I have met only three who thought they were serv- 
ing themselves, their country, and their Lord by being 
uncivil. I say their Lord, for at least two of these men 
are pillars in churches. The other one was drunk. For 
a fellow to be on the still hunt all the time and find only 
one such—I don’t know what to call him—in every say 
seven or eight years is a great record. I cannot imagine 
what better recommend I could write for the lumber- 
men of the country. It is what reference book makers 
would call A 1. 

I went to see Brown the other day, and that comes very 
close to being his name. Directly in front and close to 
the office door stood a harvester. I wiggled my alder- 
manic proportions around it, and through the door and 
struck the greatest mass of confusion I have ever seen 
in a lumber office. I thought I had seen some pretty 
tough looking offices, but here was the capsheaf. Pack- 
ages of paint, sewing machines, bicycles, gearings of 
agricultural implements, all of which, and many other 
things were piled in hopeless confusion. For certain 
reasons I think I staid there thirty seconds by the 
watch. 

Then I went across the street to see the other yard man, 
whom I will call Green, as that comes very near being 
his name. And what contrasts a street may divide! In 
less than ten minutes I was asked up to this yard man’s 
pleasant home to supper. Then in the evening we took 
our best girls and went to a concert, from there to an 
ice cream parlor, and before we had got around I thought 
it was about the best town I had struck in a week. As 
the great poet says, we must not mind the cracks and 
spots on the windows. They don’t amount to anything 
after all. 

This yard man is a diligent reader of the Realm of the 
Retailer, and he told me how he got started in the good 
work. He once ran a yard for the H. L. Jenkins Lum- 
ber Company, and in the list of instructions furnished 
by Mr. Jenkins to his managers one requirement is that 
they read this department. In this respect I think Mr. 





“No man can remain at his maddest in a sitting posture.” 


Jenkins is very wise. It is in marked contrast to other 
line yard men who don’t care a rap whether their man- 
agers ever read a lumber paper or not, and I could name 
those who never do read one. Shut off from the outside 
world, seeing neither the traveling men nor the lumber 
papers, I should think they would die of ennui. I didn’t 
know what the word meant, but it is such an ugly 
sounding one I ran it in, thinking it would fit the case. 
I asked my wife if it stood for a two-legged bird, and 
she said the bird’s name is emu. She said, though, the 
word was all right if I wanted to lay it on that thick, 
and I do; I even wish I could find a measlier word. 

In the course of our boyish pranks around town this 
yard man remarked: “I have never forgotten what you 
said about getting an angry man off his feet to get him 
cooled down.” You know I said that no man can remain 
at his maddest in a sitting posture; that when he is in 
that condition he must stand up and tear around, and 
that the correct way to handle a customer who comes 
in as mad as hops and swears he has been swindled out 
of his eyeteeth, is to induce him to take a seat, and as 
soon as he does this the mad oozes right out of him. 
This yard man says that is true as the gospel, for he 


has tried it. He says if he can get a customer whose 
dander is up down in a chair he can handle him better 
with a piece of No. 60 sewing thread than he would ex- 


pect to with a hay rope if he kept on his feet. 

At 11 o’clock that night when I left town I was so 
happy for the first time in my life I forgot to pay my 
hotel bill, and the next morning mailed the amount, with 
humble apologies, to the landlord. 


How the Poor Swede Bit. 


It was a pretty hot time in the old town according to 
the story of the yard man. He pointed over to the place 
where he said at that time his competitor was located, 
but there is no competitor there now. 

“This man was selling dimension for $14,” said he, 
“and I did not want to meet that price unless I was posi- 
tively obliged to. One day a Swede came to my place, 
and of course the first information he gave me was that 
he could buy dimension at the other yard for $14, Then 
I had to do something. I told him in a manner that he 
would think I was doing something big that I would sell 
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him 2x4 dimension for 1 cent a foot, 2x6 for 14 cents, 
and 2x8 for 2 cents. I tried also to make it plain to 
him that when he bought dimension on that basis he 
eould figure it up for himself, and know just what he 
was doing. All he had to do was to measure off the feet 
and he would have it. The proposition struck him favor- 
ably. He not only bought his supply of me, but he spread 
the good news among his neighbors, and several of them 
came and wanted some of that cent-a-foot dimension. It 
looked cheap to them. Of course the dimension sold in 
this manner brought me $15 a thousand.” 

This yard man is still an advocate of selling by the 
piece to some extent. “Jim, let me take your book,” he 
said to his man. It was a little book that fitted the vest 
pocket, in which had been written the leading items in 
the yard, with the price carried out per piece. “It isn’t 
every man who works in the yard who can readily figure 
how much a few boards come to at so much a thousand,” 
he said, “but when he has such a list as this by him he 
can sell stuff, so far as the price is concerned, as easily 
as anybody, and what is as good, he gets better prices 
for the most of it when he sells by the piece than I do 
when I sell by the thousand.” 

When I said goodby to this dealer at the station I 
did not say to him it would be time spent in vain to 
ever look for him down stream, but that thought was in 
my head. 


Knowing What Lumber Is Wanted For, 


Although the day was as hot as a pepper pod I stripped 
off my coat and helped to shove on a jag of lumber. I 
frequently do this, so that when I am out among the 
wholesale men and am asked if I am a practical lum- 
berman that I should be talking about the retail lum- 
ber business all the time, and advising the yard men 
how to run their yards, I can tell them I work at it right 
along. Only yesterday I was in a yard and threw on a 
bundle of lath; the day before I loaded a post or two, 
and in that way I keep my hand in and make myself 
useful to the men whose yards I visit. 

A carpenter was after that stuff I was helping to load 
and we had a great time fitting him out with what he 
wanted. We pulled out this board and that one, but it 
would not just suit him. Then it occurred to the yard 
man to ask him what he wanted those few particular 
boards for, and he said he wanted them for stairs. It 
was then easy sailing. The carpenter, who might have 
known more about lumber than he did, was calling for D 
select, and I think we handled over nearly all the lumber 
of that grade in the yard trying to please him. Once 
known what the lumber was for, the yard man went to 
his pile of C select, and the carpenter really seemed 
pleased that he was helped out. 

Now this was no staggering event of itself, yet it il- 
lustrates the fact that for the interest of everybody con- 
cerned it is best for the yard man to know to what use 
lumber called for is to be put. It saves time, often 
pleases the customer, and not infrequently makes a lit- 
tle money. It does not take long to ask the question. 
For myself, I have great faith in the judgment of the 
average yard man when it comes to a knowledge of the 
kind of board that will properly fit a certain place. So 
far as the eternal fitness of things is concerned, the car- 
penter isn’t in it with him. The carpenter has one or 
two jobs in the season; the yard man is coming in con- 
tact with builders all the time, and generally knows 
the grade of lumber used by all of them for specific pur- 
poses. The yard man lacks only the mechanical train- 
ing to make a successful builder. 

After we had got the jag of lumber off we went down 
the street to a restaurant, filled up on pop, came back, 
stuck some excellent cigars between our teeth, and, lean- 
ing back with our feet on the window sill, entered into 
that sweet, independent repose which comes—and I may 
say comes only—to the man who labors. 


MEE, Batons x 


COMPLAINTS OF SHIPMENTS TO CONSUMERS. 


CoLorapo Sprinas, Coro., July 23.—Our trade is some- 
what better than it was a year ago, or would be if the 
legitimate dealers here were fortunate enough to secure 
the business. A great amount of building material is 
being sold by outsiders direct to the consumers, from 
which of course the dealers do not derive any profit. 
Crops, in the usual meaning of the term, have no direct 
effect on our trade. The crops we are interested in are 
invalids, tourists and mines, and of these we are having 
our usual supply. Our trade is all in town, there being 
no country or ranch business of any importance. We 
do not anticipate any radical change in wholesale prices. 
If the dear people want cheaper building material and 
cheaper labor to work it up they must not vote to con- 
tinue the present administration, but devote their entire 
energies for the success of Mr. Bryan, free silver and 
anti-imperialism. G. C, Hemenway. 








SEEFIS TO BE SATISFIED. 


La Junta, Coto., July 23.—The lumber business is in 
a fairly prosperous condition in this part of Colorado. 
The volume of trade is about the same as at this time 
last year. Crops are looking excellent, which will 
undoubtedly give a good fall trade. As to the wholesale 
prices of lumber, the present price list on yellow pine is 
too high to compete with our native pine, especially for 
the common grades. Taking the conditions as a whole, I 
consider the season favorable. JAMES MCNEEN. 


IN THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 





London Imports and Dock Stocks —The Pitch Pine [Market in England—Conditions in Liverpool 
The Situation in Ontario. 





THE LONDON SITUATION. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

Lonpon, ENG., July 10.—The import of wood goods 
into the United Kingdom during the month of June has 
not been so heavy as was anticipated; in fact, as the 
figures furnished by the Board of Trade show, the ar- 
rivals have been on a smaller scale than during June, 
1899— 987,000 loads, as compared with 1,070,000 loads. 
The falling off is entirely in sawn timber, the import 
of hewn being well in excess of last year’s figunres. 
The most noticeable case is that of Canada, whose 
sawn wood export of 128,000 loads is, consequent upon 
the fire at Ottawa, only about half that of June, 1899. 
The increase in log timber is principally made up by 
a much larger output from unenumerated countries, 
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Total ......ccseeccesee.Ol0,200 $3,416,300 
SAWN 

From Loads. Value. 
SP Poorer ei 165,311 $2,079,520 
IR 5a 6 dice hope ia 6s 40 3,526,520 
| Rr ee rae Ber ee 31,948 425,940 
ee. ree 73,768 1,177,190 
SUI 5-5 a0 o be os wh ope a 128,076 1,711,650 
Other countries .........0:> 12,753 239,520 

Aor 668,362 $9,160,340 
MED Is dpa b diving s aie. AHO wi broieee 10,583 $189,330 
Mahogany (toms) .....2...5. 7,898 369,215 
Other furniture woods (tons). 25,385 711,530 

Trade. 


It is satisfactory to note that at present there is no 
falling away in prices, as was anticipated would be the 
case when the new season’s goods began to arrive in any- 
thing like large volume. The high prices ruling pointed 
to a large import both from the north of Europe and 
Canada directly navigation was opened, but owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining suitable freight accommodations 
this has not been the case and the arrivals are not beyond 
average. ‘Chis is disappointing from a shipper’s point of 
view, but satisfactory to those who purchased heavily 
last autumn for f. 0. b. shipment. The deliveries con- 
tinue to be less than during the same month of last year, 
and for the first half of 1900 are nearly 22,000 standards 
below 1899—a serious difference. As, however, it seems 
probable that difficulty in obtaining ship room will now 
be experienced throughout the rest of the year, the 
imports bid fair to be much under the average and the 
prospect of prices being maintained throughout the 
autumn and winter is much better than was the case a 
month ago. Pitch pine values have receded during the 
month just closed, but this is often the case about this 
time of year. 


The London Dock Stocks 


The following statistics show the stock of wood goods 
in the London docks on the first of July, the figures at 
the same date last year being placed side by side for the 
purpose of comparison: 
ene 1899—pes. 





OTIS URE, h4.6: 6 Sin. 9 9%05.00's 127 668,312 
Baltic DALOORO .ccccccsces 2,368,057 2,636,990 
Moe DORPEN sc ccccvscecss 2,396,298 2,643,360 
WROOTUMES. 6o.csvsvecerecees 7,415,662 6,390,994 
Pine deals and battens..... 423,424 469,702 
Pitch pine deals ......... 71,503 67,802 

NRG b-4 by oie aces 18,935,183 18,715,897 


There is very little difference, as will be seen, in the 
total quantity of timber on land at the moment and at 
the same date last year, although some considerable 
variations are noticeable in the various items. The stock 
of floorings is more than a million pieces in excess of 
last year, and at the present rate of consumption is suffi- 
cient to last for over four months. Baltic deals stand at 
very little more than the very low stock of a year ago, 
but rough boards, which includes both Canada and the 
north of Europe, are heavily stocked. Owing to the ter- 
rible fire at Ottawa the import of pine has been much 
smaller than usual during June, and the high prices have 
checked consumption. Spruce is very moderately held, 
while a better demand for pitch pine deals has improved 
the position of these goods, 

The Pitch Pine Market. 

There has been a rather heavy import of sawn pitch 
pine timber into London during June, and shippers’ 
agents are offering cargoes for August or September ship- 
ments on the basis of 65s for 36 feet average cube, 1s 
less for 321-3 feet and 2s less for 30 feet. For more 
favored ports, such as Greenwich or Liverpool, 63s is 
about the figure for 36 feet. Some 48,000 pieces of sawn 
timber arrived during June, as compared with 12,000 
pieces during June, 1899, and the stock is nearly 11,000 
loads, as compared with 6,000 loads at the end of June, 
1899. There has been a moderate import of deals and 
the market has shown an advance in the very low prices 
obtainable during the two previous months. Freights 
are firm: in fact, they have gone higher during the 
month and now stand at about 122s 6d for this port, 


with no prospect of weakening before September, when 
tonnage begins to get scarce always. As steamers cal- 
culated to arrive in the United Kingdom between Octo- 
ber 30 and April 15 are unable to carry deck loads they 
are either obliged to go to a combination port first or 
forego deck load freight, which means a difference to the 
ship of about fifty-one pieces standard. 


Miscellaneous. 

The president of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Thomas P. Egan, recently paid a flying visit to London 
en route for the Paris exposition, where his company has 
a splendid display of woodworking machinery. Other 
Americans who are at present on that side include A, T. 
Gerrans, hardwood exporter, of St. Louis, Mo., who is 
opening up an export trade with the United Kingdom; 
I. H. Huggins, manager of the Sabine Export Timber 
Company, of Orange, Tex.; Mr, Ellis, of Baltimore, a well 
known hardwood exporter, and W. W. Cummer, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., one of the most reputable shippers of 
North Carolina pine to this country. 

When the agitation for a uniform style of mahogany 
measurement was brought to a successful termination 
last autumn I referred to the matter as a change 
for the better. It is, therefore, unsatisfactory to learn 
that all the brokers are not keeping to the arrange- 
ment they came to and that the measurement in two 
cases suffers as much as 12 percent. As a fixed allow- 
ance is made on each log when same is measured it is 
difficult to understand how this difference arises, and the 
only inference to draw is that given above. Now that 
attention has been called to the matter in the press, it is 
hoped it will be remedied. 





LIVERPOOL STOCKS AND CONDITIONS. 


LiverPooL, Ena., July 7.—Effects of the disastrous 
fire in Ottawa are visible in the monthly statistical re- 
turns of the pine lumber trade of this port. Up to the 
end of last month the receipts from Montreal and Que- 
bee since the opening of the St. Lawrence navigation 
were only 11,200,000 feet, against 23,746,000 feet for 
the similar period of 1899. This is a reduction of 524 
percent, and as this is principally in deals, the fortu- 
nate holders of such stock are reaping a benefit. ‘The 
stock is only 12,520,000 feet, whereas at the end of June, 
1899, it stood at 31,298,000 feet. 

North Atlantic freights keep up at abnormal rates and 
so far as we can see they are not likely to fall. 

Red pine deals are going off well at satisfactory 
prices. This is not attributable entirely to the merits 
of the lumber itself; the extraordinary prices demanded 
for Russian and Swedish red fir deals is the factor 
which is influencing the trade to turn its attention to 
the Canadian variety as a substitute for the lower 
grades from the Baltic and White seas. The first half 
of the year ends with a light supply of waney board 
logs, and all first-class shipments have gone direct from 
the ship’s side into the consumers’ hands. But the 
reverse is the case with second-class wood, the ideas 
of the shippers in Canada and buyers on this side being 
too widely apart to make business possible, and in conse- 
quence several parcels have gone into store to be hung up 
until the market improves, or the shipper concludes to 
let it slide at the best price he can get rather than lose 
more money by allowing the accumulation of charges 
to increase until his last state is worse than his first. 
Small as the supply of waney board pine is up to this 
date, it will be still further diminished by the total wreck 
of the steamer Marrotis on her way down the St. Law- 
rence to this port. No salvage of vessel or cargo is 
looked for, as she is on a rocky coast. The cargo would 
probably include a quantity of hewn oak, elm and birch 
logs, which would have come to a good market had it 
not been for this disaster. 

We are short of spruce deals, compared with last year, 
to the extent of 8,412,000 feet since the season opened, 
but cargoes are coming forward freely, and as each 
steamer carries about 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 feet, occa- 
sionally even more than this quantity, that shortage 
can soon be made up. No drop in the price has been 
made so far, nor is there probability of this taking place, 
for ocean freights from St. John, N. B., Miramichi and 
in fact all spruce shipping points in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are away up at a range they have not 
touched for years, Current rates for cargoes such as 
the above mentioned are £7 12s 6d to £7 15s, a stand 
ard, Petersburgh standard, cost, insurance and freight 
to Great Britain for ordinary mill run specifications. 
(Note.—A St. Petersburgh standard contains 1,980 feet 
of 1x12 inch, say roughly 2,000 feet.) 

We are indebted to the United States for a liberal 
supply of pitch pine in all forms, from the hewn logs 
of 110 cubic feet average to small stuff 24x3 inches. 
Nearly all the hewn timber, 1,068,000 feet, arrived here 
under contract made months ago, and this being in 
request at present went rapidly away from the vessel's 
side, leaving us with a stock of 2,148,000 feet. Prices 
remained high for first class shipments, owing to the 
heavy cost of getting such lumber down to the seaboard 
and the extreme ocean freights. In a previous com- 
munication we said there was ground for apprehension 
that prices would decline for sawn logs. This is more 
apparent now than then, for during June we received 
5,376,000 feet and to this has been added three or four 
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more cargoes. ‘Two of these arrived here unsold to be 
put upon the market and sold by auction practically 
without any limitation of price. The cargo by the 
steamer Farnham from Sapelo was dealt with in this 
manner on July 4 by Farnsworth & Jaradine, and as 
she carried 2,344,356 feet, it made a considerable addi- 
tion to the stock. A portion of it was 60 cubic feet 
average, which did well at 41 to 60 cents, averaging 
42 cents; another shipment of 323 cubic feet average 
averaged 314 cents, and the small lumber, 5x5 to 8x12 
square, brought an average price of 27 cents a cubic 
foot; the deals 3 to 7 by 6 to 15 wide sold at 28 cents a 
cubic foot. It is the fear of other similar cargoes com- 
ing on the market to be sold at any price that deters 
Liverpool importers from making annual contracts with 
any degree of confidence. The imports of sawn lumber, 
i. e., lumber cut to special dimensions for special uses, 
shipped from Jacksonville, have gone into consumption 
rapidly. Much of it was sold to the eventual consum- 
ers before it was shipped. The month’s supply was 
2,080,000 feet and the consumption 1,868,000 feet, which 
is so far satisfactory that it leaves this port with a 
moderate stock of 1,896,000 feet. Some of the latest 
transactions for future business in sawn pitch pine logs 
of 35 feet average are based on 63s ec. 1. f. to United 
Kingdom and 68s c. i. f. for hewn logs of 90 to 100 cubic 
feet average. 

Mobile has sent us several shipments of oak logs of 
a quality not desirable, which have had to be sold at 
disappointing prices. So long as buyers of oak can get 
fully supplied with first class Michigan they will not 
look at inferior goods. The low price has no charms 
for them. Now, the oak shipped from Norfolk and New- 
port News appeals to a different class of wagon builders. 
A large business has been done, the sales for the month 
running up to 1,920,000 feet, prices for first class rang- 
ing from 44 to 48 cents a cubic foot, while rejections are 
down to about 28 cents a cubic foot and hard to sell at 
that. 

Shippers of poplar logs continue to send much more 
than is required. A proportion of this is of indifferent 
quality and is most difficult to sell, even at 32 cents a 
cubie foot. Deduct from this your railroad freight, 
ocean transport, dock charges here, commissions, etc., 
and the result will pan out very thin for the original 
cost. The first six months last year we had a full sup- 
ply with 1,781 logs. Up to the end of June 2,438 logs 
came to hand. No wonder the market is weak, especially 
as the prepared thin lumber, electric light casing and 
other manufactured forms, have largely increased in 
volume. We fear exporters are about to have a sick 
time of it unless they stop supplies at once. 

There is nothing to say about walnut that we have 
not said before. If shippers would send more prime 
logs of good average dimensions and fairly squared up, 
and decrease the quantity of small rough wood, 
the market would have a chance to right itself in a few 


months. It has none at present nor will it have so long 
as unwise shippers continue to send inferior stuff upon 
it. Up to the end of June, in 1899, the import was 
5,561 logs; this year 7,818 logs, an increase of 38 per- 
cent. These figures should be sufficient for their guid- 
ance, for they are authentic, being taken from the cus- 
toms returns. Dry lumber in good condition meets with 
ready sale at full prices, but we cannot say the same 
for rejects; they sell low and measure out badly, and are 
altogether unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

Sequoia (California redwood) moves off slowly in 
small orders. There is enough stock here to last well 
into next year. 

The American stave exporters are flooding this mar- 
ket with their productions. The demand has dwindled 
down, with the result of an excessive stock and low 
ranges of prices. 

The setttement of the Cuban question has had the re- 
sult of supplying us with mahogany from that island 


to the moderate extent of 1,143 logs during June. This 
was offered by auction in small lots as usual. These 


shipments were from Manzanillo, Cardenas, Neuvitas 
and Tunas de Zaza, and all contained an undue propor- 
tion of short, crooked or small logs, which were so un- 
suitable for the requirements of the Liverpool market 
that out of 1,253 logs in the catalogs no fewer than 
864 were withdrawn for want of offers, or where these 
were made they were below the brokers’ valuations. 
Plain wood, 16 inches and upward deep, sold at 15 to 18 
cents a foot. The well-figured logs were eagerly com- 
peted for and realized prices, according to the abundance 
and richness of figure, from 16 cents to $1.50 a foot. 
This last price was paid for two pieces, sections of the 
same tree. 

We should warn shippers not to oversupply the Brit- 
ish markets with Cuba mahogany of small sizes. They 
must not suppose that because no Cuba mahogany has 
been available here for some years that the markets are 
open to swallow any quantity now. The world has not 
stood still, and cabinet manufacturers adopted the next 
best substitute for the Spanish production. We may 
just add in order to emphasize our remarks upon small 
Spanish wood, that 1,201 logs from St. Domingo have 
been lying here for months without a buyer being found. 
Most of the lignum-vitae arrived here has been shipped 
via New York. Really prime wood has sold by auction 
at £8 15s to £12 5s a ton, but for inferior lots no offers 
were made. One shipment of 61 tons consisted entirely of 
rejects and proved unsalable. Liverpool can generally 
deal with anything, but it is not a dumping ground for 
rubbish, and we trust the shipper of this parcel, if this 
meet his eye, will take advice and send no more like it. 
He will be a richer man. 

The following tables show the stock of timber, deals, 
ete., in the port of Liverpool, on July 2, 1900, and the 
import and consumption in the month of June, 1900, 
compared with that of 1899: 


Liverpool Imports, Stocks and Consumption. 


IR BNI ie go alee g bended eh REE E We OU ees MMe ae eee 
I RI oa obec. ger ecand vend Hace soem eee wwen'e wrerelernine a 
SEO a sO icchcas rcdcans Sik Ree RL aaeee waa ds 
TO aa oi a risa: Viera aiel Ge kaa ws SENS ea RENE A RE 


Red pine...... 


CeO So ooo tse tics sie Dene o FROM a s eee eee wares 
OgUOIm (CAMLOPMIEM FOGWOOG) 2 ices ccc i cS ececc ue sie veces 
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Oak—Canadian and United States 
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Oak—Baltic. . 





East India teak..... 
Greenheart 
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CANADIAN LUMBER NEWS. 


Orrawa, Ont., July 23.—On July 17 the first 
raft of the season arrived at the head of the Calumet 
slides on the Ottawa. It comprised about thirty-five 
cribs, and was taken out on the Crow river, a tributary 
of the Coulonge which flows into the Ottawa, by Gillies 
Bros. It is said that it is the only raft of logs that will 
run the Calumet slides this year. 

Chief Game Warden Tinsley is doing his utmost with 
campers to prevent forest fires in the timbered districts 
of Ontario. He has sent out instructions to campers 
regarding the lighting of camp fires. He asks them 
never to build a fire where the flames can communicate 
with trees, grass or wood; not to have their camp fires 
in spots where the sparks might be carried into dry 
spots; never to build their fires without first noticing 
the lay of the land, so that they could fight it in case of 
an emergency, and, above all, never to leave camp with- 
out thoroughly extinguishing smoldering embers. 

On July 19 there passed through Montreal in 
charge of F. 8, Capron, traveling passenger agent for 
the Grand Trunk railway at Chicago, an excursion of 
somewhat exceptional character. The party numbered 
sixty-seven and hailed, for the most part, from Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. It was composed 
entirely of French-Canadians, who were on their way to 
Ste, Anne de Beaupre to make a pilgrimage to that cele- 
brated shrine. The occupation of these visitors from 





-Import- ————-Stock-—--—- ——-Consumption- 
1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 
leet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
ree 13,000 60,000 55,000 136,000 145,000 
99,000 257,000 43,000 179,000 
Ce, oe Nil 1,000 Nil Nil 5,000 
ue 3,000 Nil 5,000 4,00 Nil 
7,000 5,000 12,000 5,000 Nil 3,000 
Nil Nil Nil 22,000 Nil 4,000 
coe, Nil 110,000 15,000 8,000 3,00 
coe - Sa Nil 42,000 64,000 2,000 24,000 
ive ee Nil Nil 4,000 Nil Nil 
89,000 107,000 179,000 163,000 105,000 70,000 
...448,000 508,000 655,000 732,000 363,000 420,000 
.. 170,000 91,000 158,000 172,000 154,000 143,000 
... 62,000 50,000 181,000 176,000 33,000 49,000 
156,000 207,000 87,000 105,000 160,000 211,000 
Nil Nii 4,000 4,000 Nil Nil 
.. 15,000 21,000 2,000 19,000 19,000 11,000 
. . 135,000 92,000 160,000 165,000 194,000 123,000 
. 21,000 22,000 16,000 29,000 30,000 24,000 
47,000 24,000 154,000 124,000 55,000 33,000 
re ey | Nil 139,000 142,000 25,000 3,000 
Std. Std. Std. Std. Std Std. 
... 5,390 9,600 7,130 16,473 3,380 7,124 
--- 15,020 9,348 13,1380 10,511 9,100 9,669 
ney SSO 52 2,200 1,018 710 121 
1,470 1,616 4,550 3,344 1,250 2,331 


the United States is in the lumber districts of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

The deputation of English paper manufacturers sailed 
from Quebee for England on July 21. They were seven 
weeks looking over Canada’s vast pulp resources, paper 
mills and water powers, and expressed themselves as 
delighted beyond measure with all they have seen in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Marsden, one of the 
party, said that while the English manufacturers were 
not altogether in ignorance of Canada’s wealth in this 
line, their visit had broadened their impressions very 
much, especially what had been seen in the province of 
Quebec. He said that their visit would no doubt result 
in turning English capital in this direction. 

William Margrath, crown timber agent at Rat Port- 
age, Ont., reporting upon the recent forest fires in the 
Rainy river district, says that they were widespread. A 
good deal of pine timber owned by lumbermen was 
burned, but not so badly as to prevent it being saved if 
cut during the coming season. The “borers” lost no time 
in getting into timber killed by fire, but a good quantity 
of the pine is of the norway or red variety, which has 
greater power of resistance than the white pine. Little 
or no damage has been done to timber on crown lands, 
the fire being confined almost wholly to limits owned by 


lumbermen. 
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The new saw mill of Hadfield & Roberts will soon be 
in operation at Ballard, Wash. 


Obituary. 


Le Roy Clark. 

The death of Le Roy Clark, one of the best known of 
all New York’s retail lumber dealers, occurred last 
week. Only a few weeks ago, because of ill health, 
he had sold out his interest in the firm of Crane & 
Clark, at the foot of West 30th street, though for fully 
twelve weeks he had devoted virtually no attention 
to business because of a paralytic stroke. Mr, Clark 
was about sixty-nine years old, and his health had 
been poor for two years. He was born in Westchester 
county and obtained his education in the public schools 
of Bedford. When twenty years of age he came to this 
city and obtained a place with the lumber concern of 
Miller & Crane, predecessors of Crane & Clark. The 
establishment is one of the old trade landmarks of 
Greater New York, and here for the major portion of 
his life Mr. Clark plodded away, earning an enviable 
reputation for honesty and uprightness in all his deal- 
ings. He was a member of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and was extremely popular with all. For 
twenty-three years he lived in the neighborhood of the 
yard, a quiet, estimable, respected life. His wife and 
one son survive him, and at the funeral a committee, 
consisting of Peter A. Smith, G. H. Ogden and W. G. 
Marsh, represented the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation. 








Loren R. Ashley. 

While believed to be suffering from temporary aber- 
ration, Loren R. Ashley, president of the Norwood Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Norwood, St, Lawrence county, 
N. Y., shot and killed himself at his home on July 
15. He had been showing signs of impaired health. 
Mr. Ashley attended to his business affairs as usual 
up to Saturday night. On Sunday afternoon he arose, 
went to his dressing case and standing near it shot 
himself. He fell where he stood and when discovered 
by his wife was unconscious. He lived about forty 
minutes, but did not again regain consciousness. Mr. 
Ashley was born June 20, 1841, at Stockholm, N. Y. 
At an early age his family moved to Norwood, where 
he was educated, later entering St. Lawrence Academy 
at Potsdam, N. Y., and the Conansville Academy ot 
Canada. When but twenty-three years old he began 
his successful business career by entering into copart- 
nership with his father as general mechants. When 
his father retired he continued with his brother Henry. 
In 1886, with H. H. Day, Frank Day, Henry Ashley, 
William McEchron and others he organized the Nor- 
wood Manufacturing Company for the manufacture of 
spruce, and was made business manager as well as 
president. The company has been uniformly success- 
ful and Mr. Ashley has also been identified with every 
interest looking to the village welfare, serving for a 
quarter of a century on the school board and acting as 
vice-president of the bank of the village from its incep- 
tion. An aged mother, a widow, five children and a 
brother mourn his death, 





John B. Phelps. 


Announcement was made in last week’s issue of the 
death of John B, Phelps, of Davenport, Ia. The funeral 
was held on Thursday of last week, attended by as large 
a gathering as could be accommodated at the residence. 
As stated before, he removed to the West from his 
native place in the Adirondack mountains in 1862 and 
began at once the lumber business in which he was so 
prominent and successful. He had the prophetic in- 
sight; he had faith in timber lands. He became asso- 
ciated with the parties who make up what is called the 
Weyerhaeuser syndicate, though his interests were 
largely independent of that. From a Davenport paper 
we copy the following partial list of the official posi- 
tions of one sort or another that Mr. Phelps held: 

Secretary and treasurer and director of the Lindsay-Phelps 
Lumber Company. : 

Vice-president and director of the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany. ! 

Vice-president and director of the Hayward Timber Com- 
pany. 

Secretary and treasurer and director of the Lindsay Land 
and Timber Company. as 
President and director of the Richardson Land and Tim 
ber Company. ; , 

President and director of the Sound Timber Company. 

President and director of the Riverside Milling Company. 

Vice-president and director of the Security Fire Insur- 
ance Company. ae 

Director of the Davenport National bank. 

Director of the Scott County Savings bank. 

Director of the Bettendorf Axle Company. 

Director of the Tri-City Packing Company. 

Trustee of the Cook Home for the Friendless. 

Trustee and member of the finance committee of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Trustee of the Central Methodist Church. ; 

Chairman of the building committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. a 


Samuel A. Wood. 

Samuel A. Wood, of Brownsville, Pa., died on July 
19, aged 88 years. He was engaged in the planing mill 
business in Brownsville for nearly half a century, and 
was one of the pioneer. business men of the Monongahela 
valley. 








éohn D. Bennett. 


John D. Bennett, of the North River logging firm of 
Boatsman & Bennett, Washington, while working with a 
capstan was instantly killed by a heavy hook flying out 
from a log, striking him on the head and fracturing his 
skull. Mr. Bennett was 29 years old and leaves a wife 
and four children. . 
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Mills Shut Down at Minneapolis—Log Driving Delayed in Minnesota—Trespassers on State 
Lands Brought to Book—Light Shipments by Lake—News 
From Old Michigan. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 25.—At the concluding 
session of the bureau of grades of the Mississippi Valley 
and Wisconsin Valley lumbermen’s associations held last 
Thursday the vacancy caused by the resignation of Chief 
kk. M. Warren was filled. H. 8S. Childs, who has been one 
of the corps of inspectors of the bureau ever since it was 
organized five years ago, was elected to the position. 
Mr. Childs is a capable inspector. He has a thorough 
knowledge of the lumber business and throughout his 
entire term has an admirable record to his credit. He 
will assume his new duties at once. It is anticipated 
that he will prove as popular with the lumber trade as 
was E. M, Warren, who has the good will of every manu- 
facturer at this point. That Mr. Warren was popular is 
evidenced by the token of appreciation which was given 
to him the last day of the meeting. He was presented 
with a handsome gold-headed cane which cost close to 
$100. This cane bore an inscription giving the date of 
presentation and Mr. Warren’s name. 

The new price list, which is in fact the old price list, 
gotten out under the date of the meeting, has been pub- 
lished by the two associations and is now being sent to 
the trade. A new book of rules on grades has been 
authorized by the bureau of grades and is now in prepa- 
ration. As soon as the clerical work is done and this 
book can be printed it will be sent to the inspectors. In 
all matters of essential importance it does not differ 
from the old book of rules. Some minor changes have 
been made, but in the grading of lumber these will cut 
little or no figure, 

Temporarily the Minneapolis mills are again closed 
down. Yesterday the boom company reported that the 
river had lowered three feet in twenty-four hours, and it 
was impossible to get the logs into the ponds at the 
different mills. The boom company was unable to find 
the cause of the rapid lowering of the water, but attrib- 
uted it to a leak or breaking away of the dam at the 
falls of St. Anthony. They sent a corps of men down 
to this dam for the purpose of inspecting it, and to learn 
where the leak had occurred, but at the latest accounts 
no information has been received. It is possible that 
the water was shut off at some point above Minneapolis 
with a view to filling up the government reservoirs, If 
this is the case it is expected that the present difficulty 
will be only of short duration. Another difficulty has 
arisen which is causing trouble to local manufacturers. 
During the drouth sand bars formed in the upper sorting 
gap. By the time a large supply of logs had arrived the 
river had risen so that no difficulty was experienced in 
turning the logs in the gap. Now the river has receded 
to such an extent that turning operations are seriously 
interfered with. 

The second big drive of logs which is depended upon 
to keep the mills running after the present drive is 
exhausted is now near Little Falls, where to all intents 
and purposes it is practically stranded. The boom com- 
pany has a large corps of men at work there, and is try- 
ing to urge the logs down the river, but with slight suc- 
cess. A heavy rain, however, would dislodge these logs, 
as they are in the center of the river bed, where a few 
inches more of water would easily float them. 

The Northern Pacific railroad is soon to engage in car- 
rying logs, all-rail, on a large scale. In connection with 
the Brainerd & Northern the Northern Pacific has con- 
tracted to haul between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet 
along the Brainerd & Northern from the neighborhood 
of Bimidji to Little Falls. These logs are the property 
of the Pine Tree Lumber Company and at Little Falls 
they will be converted into white pine lumber. The orig- 
inal contract with the Brainerd & Northern required 
that they should haul the logs to Brainerd, at which 
point they were to be banked and floated down the river 
to Little Falls. When this contract was made with the 
Brainerd & Northern it was anticipated that the stage of 
water in the river would be high enough to float the logs, 
but the drouths this summer made the cost of river 
transportation so high it was found cheaper to take 
advantage of the all-rail route. 


Minor Mention. 


The Brainerd & Northern railroad will remove its 
headquarters from Minneapolis to Brainerd next week. 

The Sandy River Lumber Company was recently organ- 
ized in Minneapolis by IF’. W. Boness, E. L. Douglass and 
A. Y. Merrill. The capital stock has been placed at 
25,000 and the company will engage in logging and will 
deal in pine lands. 

Within the past month the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Company has sold thirty bills of lumber to be used in 
the construction of grain elevators in northwestern 
states. The firm takes this as an indication that grain 
men anticipate a fairly large yield of wheat and oats 
this fall. 

George Rogers, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
returned recently from a trip to Nebraska. He says 
that the winter wheat yield in that state will average 
from twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre, with spring 
wheat not far behind. Near one of his company’s yards 
in York county he viewed a field of winter wheat which 
went forty-two bushels to the acre. 


J. G. Startup, representing the H. J. Miller Lumber 
Company, Chehalis, Wash., is expected to arrive in Min- 
neapolis the latter part of this week. 

H. EK. Bacon, of the Lamb Lumber Company, is at 
present in Chicago, where he is looking after business 
matters. 

M. H, McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Ja., was in Minneapolis the first part of this 
week. He states that his firm is enjoying a good trade 
and that indications are such as to warrant predictions 
of good fall orders. 

kK, P. Fay, of Fay Bros., Osage, Ia., was in Minneapolis 
this week on his way to West Superior and other north- 
ern points. His firm has recently built extensive lumber 
sheds at Osage and now the entire stock is under cover. 

J. I’. Younglove, of the Younglove-Boggess Company, 
Mason City, la., was in Minneapolis this week purchas- 
ing lumber to fill several large orders on elevators which 
he has recently secured. 

The following lumber dealers called upon lumbermen 
in Minneapolis this week: G. Eliason, Montevideo, 
Minn.; F. H. Henry, Belle Plain, Ia.; S. H. Pye, Bis- 
marck & Washburn Lumber Company, Bismarck, N. D.; 
Henry Simonson, Chaska, Minn.; W. M. Bolcom, H. C. 
Bolcom Lumber Company, Winona, Minn.; J. 8. Graves, 
Howard Lake, Minn.; J. D. Spaulding, Sioux City, Ia.; 
W. L. Winslow, Highland Lumber Company, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

K. L. Harkness, yard man for the Scanlon-Gipson Com- 
pany, has recently purchased the retail lumber business 
of W. T, Clark, at St. Cloud, Minn. The firm of E. L. 
Harkness & Co, has been organized and C. M. Harkness 
will have active charge of the business at the yard. 

T. B. Walker has recently made a large sale of logs 
to the East Grand Forks Lumber Company. They are 
being hauled from Irving Lake, Minn., to East Grand 
Forks over the Great Northern railroad. 

D. H. Moon, of the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company, 
Virginia, Minn., was in Minneapolis recently making 
arrangements to rebuild the mill destroyed by fire. 

L, J. Bardwell, of Bardwell & Robinson, attended the 
meeting of the sash and door manufacturers at Chicago 
this week. 

C. A, Smith and family have returned from a short 
pleasure trip to Buffalo, N. Y. 

The sawing of 2,000,000 feet of lumber upon White 
Karth Indian reservation in Minnesota has been stopped 
by the agent upon orders from Washington, no reason 
being assigned. The contractors, who were sawing the 
lumber for the Indians, will be put to considerable extra 
expense by the action. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dututu, MINN., July 24.—Sales this week have been 
rather few, but what have been made are at scale. 
Musser, Sauntry & Co. have sold a cargo or two of 
mixed lumber at these prices: No, 2 and 3 shop 2-inch, 
$25; 14 and 14 inch, $22; No. 3, 6 inches and wider, 
$14.50; 14-inch box, $15; No. 5, $10. A sale of 8,000,000 
feet of low-grade stock has been made here, sawn at 
Ashland and Duluth, to be shipped east. There have 
been some other sales, small for the most part, but as 
far as can be ascertained at list price. 

Some of the mills are on the point of closing for lack 
of logs, and the supply is very short. A few logs have 
come out of the Brule and Nemadji rivers. Water is 
low, and the talk of rafts coming in from many of 
the streams that has been indulged in locally is not 
true for the most part. At Clouet there is no change 
from last week except that the Johnson-Wentworth 
mill is running nights as well as days. Three of the 
mills are still idle. 

Logs that may come to the mills after August will 
scarcely make lumber fit to ship this season, except 
very late, and the shortage is more and more evident 
weekly. 

At Lake Nebagamon the Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany’s big mill is running day and night. The com- 
pany has just completed twenty-eight dwellings and 
the village is growing fast. The Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic road is using the lumber company’s log- 
ging road as its main line from Hawthorne, while its 
own line is being rebuilt across a long swamp. 

Local newspapers assert that there have been more 
than 15,000,000 feet of lumber sold here the past three 
weeks at 50 cents to $1.50 off list prices. In other 
words, that practically all of the stuff sold in that 
time, since the various Duluth and Ashland lumber- 
men agreed not to sell under list, has been at a cut. 
It is possible, even probable, that some of the stock 
sold, especially that from one mill, has been under the 
price. If there has been any cut aside from that it 
has been in log run stock, where a difference may be 
very easily made as to grade with no one the wiser. 

W. C. McClure, president of the new Lake Superior 
Lumbermen’s Association, said he knew of no cutting, 
but that it might have occurred, nevertheless, and 
probably in the way mentioned. It is an interesting 
fact as to the firm of Mitchell & McClure that since 


starting up this spring they have cut 25,000,000 feet 
but have not sold a board. ‘They made such sales 
earlier as to leave them but about 8,000,000 feet unsold 
now, but it is unusual for a mill to run half the season 
and pile up any such quantity without making a sale. 

Shipments are fairly active and vessel rates are 
weak, though there is no announced cut from $2.25. 
Some cargoes have been taken, it is stated, at $2, and 
more could be. Vessels are willing to take portions 
of loads at widely separated docks, and are even willing, 
in some cases, to take part of a cargo here and then 
tow to Ashland for the balance. It is likely that a $2 
rate will be standard shortly. This will be $2.50 off 
the rate that prevailed last October. 

The coming winter will very evidently see a con- 
siderable ‘curtailment of the log crop for mills in the 
province of the Lake Superior association. Half of 
the winter’s cut that comes to mills at Duluth and 
Ashland by streams is still hung up, and this with the 
slow sales will have a marked effect. Mills that secure 
their logs by rail will make their calculations as the 
spirit moves them. 

Loggers along the south shore of the lake have been 
constructing improvised tramways and are hauling their 
stranded logs to the bank thereon. One tramway 
has been built at the Brule to snake logs out of a jam 
on that stream and to the Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tie’s main line. 

Water is still very low in the Little and Big Forks 
and other Lake of the Woods tributaries. Most of the 
drives of those streams are now floated, however, and 
Rat Portage and Norman mills expect many million 
feet in a week or two. 

In little more than a month logging will commence at 
the works of the Split Rock Lumber Company, forty 
miles down the north shore of Lake Superior. The 


_preliminary work is progressing rapidly. 


The employees of the Merrill-Ring Lumber Company 
had their annual picnic one day this week, going to an 
Island in St. Louis river. 

Mr. Howe, of Brainerd, of the logging firm of Stitt 
& Howe, has returned from the Pacific coast, where he 
has been for a long time, and this week went into the 
woods north of Hibbing, where his firm has camps. 

C. A. Smith and family, of Minneapolis, have returned 
from a trip down the lakes to Buffalo by boat. 

The incorporation of the Minnesota & International 
road by Northern Pacific officials ‘has been taken to 
mean a line to the international boundary at Rainy 
Lake falls, but is really, at this time at least, nothing 
but an extension of the Brainerd & Northern Minnesota 
for logging purposes. It will point toward the boundary 
and may get there later. 





THE WAY OF THE LUMBER TRANSGRESSOR IN 
MINNESOTA. 


DuLutH, MINN., July 24.—If the auditors of the 
state of Minnesota during the past ten years had been 
as active in watching the interests of the state as is 
the present auditor Minnesota would today be millions 
of dollars better off. If the present auditor had been 
in office from 1880 to 1890 the state’s general and state 
school funds would have been incalculably larger, and 
hundreds of men would not now have the sin of whole- 
sale theft upon their consciences. The work of Auditor 
R. C. Dunn in the Duluth district the past winter and 
spring alone is evidence enough of all this. He has 
saved the state in the past few months a share of its 
diminished resources that represents a proportion of 
far more than a million dollars on the pine timber it 
held ten years ago. 

A few of these instances of saving will be interesting. 
A ‘heavy cedar tie and supply firm went into the woods 
down the north shore of Lake Superior last fall and 
contracted with settlers for the cutting of all ties, etc., 
on three sections of state land. The company had not 
a shadow of title to the land, and knew it, but its 
Duluth representative made contracts in his own name, 
representing to the choppers that he was the agent for 
the lands, and they went in and cut some 44,000 ties, 
relying upon his statements. The state heard of it and 
waited. The contracting firm settled with the tie 
makers under its agreement and then brought the ties 
to this city, where they were taken in charge by the 
state auditor. A settlement has just been made with 
the firm by which it pays 15 cents stumpage for every 
tie, good and culls, in the entire lot. Fifteen cents is 
about three times what the stumpage would have sold 
for, good ties alone, in an open market, but the auditor 
determined to have triple damages and got them. The 
firm was in no position to make any kick and paid up 
rather than get into worse trouble. These ties ran 
45 percent to culls, worth nothing, and the cost to the 
firm here, aside from the settlement with the state, 
was 21 cents to cut and haul, 10 cents to deliver at 
Duluth, and the superintendence, etc. To this add 15 
cents stumpage on the entire cut, and then sell the 
good ties here at 40 cents or thereabouts, and it will 
be seen that some one has received a pretty severe 
lesson. The Duluth representative of the firm was spir- 
ited out of the state when the auditor first began inves- 
tigation, in fear that a settlement more severe than in 
cash might be demanded. 

There have been several other, though smaller, 
instances of tie stumpage settlement on the same lines 
in this immediate neighborhood this season. 

A well known logger who lives along the Mississippi 
river got hold of a part of a school section, claiming 
his men had squatted there before the survey, and he 
took four 40s exactly in the center of the section. Last 
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winter his pine there was cut by a Rat Portage gentle- 
man who in some way failed to note the lines and 
instead of cutting four 40s cut the entire school sec- 
tion, sixteen 40s. This was so glaring an error that 
the owner called on Auditor Dunn and said he had by 
some unaccountable mistake cut over his lines and 
wanted to settle for it. He had cut, he said, 800,000 
feet of state pine and would settle at once if Mr. Dunn 
cared to. Mr. Dunn thought it all right, of course, and 
would not for a moment doubt the word of the big 
logger, but he would like to have his own cruisers look 
at the timber and estimate the cut. The logger didn’t 
think this necessary, but was compelled to assent, and 
the matter was investigated by the state. Imagine 
Mr. Dunn’s surprise to find that instead of 800,000 
feet from state land the logger had taken 3,500,000 feet 
on the twelve 40s surrounding his little patch in the 
school section. He has, however, settled on Mr. Dunn’s 
estimates. 

Another logger, an Aitkin man, took a tract at a late 
publie sale, paying therefor on a basis of $2.25 a thou- 
sand feet on the surveyor-general’s scale of 176,000 feet, 
and proceeded to log it. Now it happened that Mr. 
Dunn had a scale of that particular tract, and this 
did not coincide with the scale on which the land was 
bought, so he decided to investigate. He sent in a 
couple of trustworthy men, who in eight days’ stay 
found a surprising state of things. Two camps had 
been put in on the tract, at diagonal corners, and two 
roads had been cut to the same river, the landings being 
but a few hundred feet apart. One of these camps had 
cut the 176,000 feet of the deputy surveyor’s estimate 
for the entire tract, but the other had cut and banked 
720,000 feet more and there was still left a little cur- 
tain-like fringe of trees between the two choppings. 
This logger has also just settled on the basis of 720,000 
feet more than the deputy’s scale, adding $1,620 to the 
state’s return from one little 40. 

These are but three of a score of instances that have 
come to the surface in the past week or two, since the 
auditor sent out word that settlement must be ‘had at 
once on trespasses. The history of Minnesota is full of 
years when auditors might have done as well, from the 
days of the early entrance of Minneapolis lumbermen 
to the forests, through the time of the gigantic steals 
in the Duluth district in the early ’80s, down to the 
sequestration of the land on which now stands the 
great Mountain Iron mine, and to the present time. 
The Mountain Iron mine, for instance, was on state 
land and would probably not have passed to private 
ownership if the present auditor had been in control. 
There was a revenue to the owner last year of $284,500 
from a royalty rate on this mine similar to the state 
rate, and since its opening this royalty on the one mine 
alone would have netted the state $1,000,000. Instances 
of a similar nature are numerous. 





CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NEWS. 


ASHLAND, Wis., July 25.—The Hines Lumber Com- 
pany closed a sale this week with Robinson Bros., of 
Tonawanda, who bought 8,000,000 feet. Lumber boats 
are here to transport the purchase. 

W. H. Gilbert sold 1,000,000 feet of car decking to 
Chicago parties this week and the order is for immediate 
shipment. He will also ship 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
of norway sidings for screen doors to inland buyers. 

A sale of 500,000 telegraph cross arms was made to 
eastern parties this week by W. H. Gilbert. 

Akeley & Sprague have let a contract to C. B. Simp- 
son to put in several million feet of logs as soon as 
possible. ‘The timber will be brought to the mill by 
railroad, and a crew of seventy men are at work this 
week. 

The Ashland Lumber Company sold 300,000 feet of 
white pine, to go east this week. This cut is from 
small red-knotted stock and was sold at the highest 
price ever received for stock of its kind. The Ashland 
Lumber Company is also sawing on a timber order for 
the copper mines at Calumet, Mich., at a good price. 

A gang of men in charge of the Ashland Lumber 
Company are cutting in woods on an order for piling to 
be used in New York harbor. ‘Timber is selected run- 
ning 65 to 80 feet in length. 

The lumber shipments for the past week, ending with 
July 24, are at the low water mark: 


Sch. Nelson Bloom, consigned to Fisher & Wilson 





Co., Cleveland... ..ccscce crvcccccercvensccesces 700,000 
Sch. Melvina, consigned to Noyes & Sawyer, Buffalo. 400,000 
Prop. Isaac Lincoln, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 

BEALE; TOONO s 6606.6 50 csc nccestivesccetionse 375,000 
Sch. 8S. S. Wilhelm, J. H. Madden to W. H. Sawyer 

Lumber Co., North Tonawanda...........+.++65 830,000 
Sch. R. Bottsford, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone, 

g apt eng 4 i ase 2 is x * ‘ . es ‘eie« ee at pee 700,000 
Sch. Alice B. Noris, consigned to Noyes Sawyer, 
WS RG Anis cy BAS x 68 W'OS MeWEOS ORAS Ce ORE Ce Nae > aD 
Ba ee Tree rere: 
Total last week......cccccccccscsecccscceces 7,360,000 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., July 25.—We have had frequent 
rains during the past week, but not enough to be of 
any benefit to the rivers. The water has gone down 
very fast, as is usually the case at this season of the 
year. Summer raises are not considered very favorable 
for logging streams and the driving of logs, as the water 
comes and goes quickly. The Black river boom opened 
on Monday of this week, and while we will not get as 
many logs as we expected, we will get enough, probably 
10,000,000 on this run, so that the mills will be able to 


start up and run for a time. The upper river drive is 
down near the falls and is well flattened out so that an 
occasional shower will bring in quite a few logs most 
any time. And even if we do not get a raise until Sep- 
tember we will then be able to bring the logs all into the 
boom within a few days. It seems more than probable 
that we will be able to clean up the logs on this river 
this fall. Trade is very quiet. 

D. A. Kendall, who represents the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company at Kansas City, was in the city on 
Monday of this week on business. 

John H, MeMillan, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., was in the city over Sun- 
day on business. 

Horace McKinley, who recently returned from Oregon, 
left for there again today to look after his timber in- 
terests. 

Captain W. A. Thompson has about completed the 
work of dredging here on our harbor and will now com- 
mence to riprap it with stone. 

Ernest Horner, who recently sold out his lumber 
interests on the Brule river, has acquired a tract of pine 
on the north shore which he will doubtless log later on. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NEWS. 


MARINETTE, July 26.—There has been no change in the 
market since last week. No important sales have been 
made and the seller and buyer continue apart on prices. 
A typographical error last week in this correspondence 
made it appear that there is only 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber on the river for sale. This should have read 50,000,- 
000 feet. 

Lumber shipments were not very heavy this week, 
but stock is being shipped fast enough so that there is 
no great accumulation in any of the yards. With one 
or two exceptions all the companies have plenty of piling 
room. 

Four Marinette cruisers left this week for Oregon. 
They will look over a big tract of land on the Willam- 
ette river, near Portland, on which local lumbermen 
have an option. It is a solid block of timber three miles 
wide on each side of the river and extending up the 
river fifty miles. It will scale between 2,000,000,000 
and 3,000,000,000 feet, and is principally fir, although 
there is spruce and pine on it. The prospects are that 
a deal will be made. The option calls for a considera- 
tion of over $750,000, and it will be one of the largest 
timber transfers ever made. The parties who expect to 
buy it are Isaac Stephenson and Henry Swart of this 
city, and S. M. Stephenson and William Holmes, of 
Menominee. They will in time build a mill near Port- 
land, Ore, 

The Menominee market is becoming a great one for 
hemlock, and as a center for this lumber its importance 
will increase. There were large stocks of hemlock on 
the river this year, and as the pine plays out more of it 
will be cut. Four Pennsylvania hemlock men were here 
this week looking over stocks and said that the hemlock 
here was equal to the best in Pennsylvania. Considera- 
ble was forwarded to the east this week. The George 
Green Lumber Company, of Chicago, purchased 500,000 
feet of hemlock this week from Samuel Crawford & Sons, 
of Cedar River, Mich. The lumber is to be shipped 
immediately. 

There are six mills on the river now running nights. 
They are the two mills of the Kirby, Carpenter Com- 
pany, Sawyer & Goodman Company, Menominee River 
Lumber Company, R. W. Merryman Company, and Mari- 
nette Lumber Company. 

Among the outside lumbermen here this week were 
W. R. Burt, of New York; Mr. Meriam, of Bliss & Van 
Auken, Saginaw; Mr. Engelking, representing the East- 
ern Lumber Company, Tonawanda, looking after ship- 
ments, and Oscar Babcock, representing Pittsburg par- 
ties and looking after car shipments. John Estabrook, 
a prominent lumberman of Saginaw, is in Menominee 
this week, the guest of General Manager Powell, of the 
Peninsular Lumber Company. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Wausau, Wis., July 25.—Manufacturers report trade 
here better for the last ten days and seem quite satis- 
fied for this season of the year. 

The mills are all running, but unless more water is 
had shortly they will have to shut down earlier in the 
season than usual. 

Last week (Friday) the Wisconsin Valley Driving 
Association drive from Rhinelander to Tomahawk, of 
about 4,000,000 feet of logs, mostly for the latter place, 
reached there; also a drive was made between Merrill 
and Wausau of about 12,000,000 feet, reaching here 
Sunday. 

The main rear of the upper Wisconsin drive was 
reared into the boom at Rhinelander Friday, but it will 
take from thirty to forty days to divide through the 
Pelican boom, 

The shingle mill at Aniwa, stocked for the last two 
years by A. M. Fox, of this city, was destroyed by fire 
about a week ago. Fortunately the manufactured stock 
of shingles was saved, but there are quite a lot of logs 
left in the pand which will be shipped elsewhere to be 
sawed. Mr. Fox has no idea at present as to whether 
the mill will be rebuilt this fall or not. 

Negotiations are pending toward the immediate erec- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company’s new passenger depot. A number of the offi- 
cials of that road recently looked over the real estate 
holdings of the company and inspected the proposed 
site for the new edifice, but have refused to make any 
public statement. It is understood, however, by those 


in a position to know that the new building is to be of 
red pressed brick and Marathon county granite. The 
proposed change of location will furnish better switch- 
ing facilities south of the city for the handling of the 
immense train loads of logs entering and passing 
through Wausau and for the better accommodation of 
the public. 





THE SAGINAW DISTRICT. 


Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., July 24.—Trade in 
lumber is dull, but several lumbermen talked with dur- 
ing the week assert that the conditions are more favor- 
able than they were a month and six weeks ago. The 
volume of business is confined largely to the car trade, 
very few transactions in large lots being reported. 
This. is due to causes which have been referred to in 
previous letters. There has been no great accumula- 
tion of lumber on this river in the hands of manufac- 
turers, but at Alpena two or three mills have been 
forced to shut down temporarily owing to lack of pil- 
ing room, the docks being filled with lumber. There 
is no talk of a disposition to shade prices of pine, but 
hemlock has dropped sharply owing to the large num- 
ber of small operators who are anxious to realize and 
sell stock at whatever price can be obtained. 

The situation in Georgian bay is reported to be firmer 
than in eastern Michigan. R. H. Roys, of the Sagi- 
naw Lumber & Salt Company, has just returned from 
that region and says fully 35 percent of the logs put 
into the streams last winter are hung up and it is 
extremely doubtful if they can be driven out for this 
year's sawing. Owing to this cause many mills started 
sawing late and a number of new mills which were 
built during the winter did not start early. He says 
the feeling over there is very strong as regards prices, 
and notes the sale of 2,500,000 feet of mill culls to go 
to Ohio at $10. When the freight and $2 duty is added 
it brings the price up to about $14, which is a very good 
figure for mill culls. There has thus far been no accu- 
mulation of lumber there, and it is not expected there 
will be much congestion in this regard, as a good por- 
tion of the cut will be wanted in Canada and outside 
buyers are taking a good deal of lumber in the aggre- 
gate. A. F. Cook, of the Central Lumber Company, 
who returned Saturday from Georgian bay, where the 
company is having a quantity of logs manufactured 
which it could not bring over here, corroborates the 
statement of Mr. Roys as to the logs hung up. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company received a 
raft from Georgian bay today containing 3,000,000 feet. 
This company is bringing over about 30,000,000 feet. 
The Charltons have also sent over a raft or two of 
logs which are being manufactured at Barker’s mill. 
The 16,000,000 feet which were bought of Frank Perry 
at the Soo last spring by the Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany and William N. Schuette & Co. will begin to 
arrive August 15, and they will be cut at the Barker 
mill. This plant is lucky in that it will have all the 
logs it can handle during the season, 

The Central Lumber Company has 3,000,000 feet of 
logs hung up in the Tittabawassee and it is uncertain 
how soon they can be driven down. Despite the rains 
during this month it seems not to have caused much 
of a rise in some of the streams. The rains have helped 
the stage of water in Thunder Bay river and it is 
thought the drive in the north branch can be started. 
This branch was not driven last year and it is esti- 
mated there are 20,000,000 feet of pine and a large quan- 
tity of cedar in the stream. The drive in the south 
branch, which contains some 20,000,000 feet or more, 
was started last week. 

In a talk with E. B. Foss he said: “There is noth- 
ing new especially in regard to trade. We are carry- 
ing a good stock and can supply almost any ordinary 
needs of the retailer. We have recently added a new 
planing mill to our equipment and are in position to 
take care of all orders for rough or dressed lumber. 
We are getting about an average trade for this sea- 
son of the year.” This firm is one of the solid insti- 
tutions on the river, buys heavily and has a long estab- 
fished reputation for fair dealing and for promptness 
in filling orders as well as having the stock to meet 
the wants of customers. 

Frank W. Wheeler struck a streak of luck when he 
sold out his big shipyard to the American Shipbuild- 
ing Company last year, and he picked up another able- 
bodied piece of good fortune when he bought an inter- 
est in the lumber business of Penoyar Bros., of Bay 
City. These gentlemen formed what is known to the 
trade as the Shelldrake Lumber Company, owning a 
large mill and timber in Chippewa and Luce counties. 
They added some timber in the vicinity to their hold- 
ings representing an outlay of about $150,000 feet, and 
have just closed out the entire outfit, saw mill and 
120,000,000 feet of standing timber to the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company, the consideration being $762,000. 
It is said that Mr. Wheeler will clean up nearly $300,- 
000. This deal followed the sale by John Spry, of Chi- 
cago, of 60,000,000 feet of pine which is contiguous to 
the property of the Shelldrake Company, also to the 
Calumet & Hecla people, the deal representing a cash 
consideration of $250,000. W. C. Penoyar, of Bay City, 
when asked what Penoyar Bros. will do now, said: 
“We don’t know. We will probably take it easy for 
awhile, but will have to get into something. We have 
been all our lives in the lumber business,” 

Arthur Hill has been in Canada looking over the 
lumber situation. He says the conditions for the white 
pine trade are satisfactory in the main. Stocks are 
not very large at manufacturing points and the lumber 
is in the hands of people who can afford to hold it if 
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necessary and are able to do so. The cost of lumbering 
the last year has been materially increased owing to 
the advance in wages, supplies, etc., and the holders of 
lumber cannot afford to dispose of it as a loss. They 
are satisfied it will be wanted, and the attempt to 
break down prices will not succeed. Mr. Hill looks for a 
material increase in the volume of business this fall. 

Gurdon Corning and Charles H. Green, of Saginaw, 
have purchased a large tract of timber on the Columbia 
river, on the Pacific coast, and have engaged in the 
lumbering of the same. Mr. Corning has just returned 
from the coast and seems to be well satisfied with the 
outlook. 

James Cooper, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, has 
just returned from the east, where he has been looking 
over the market. He says that prices are settling in 
the east, that stocks there are light, and he does not 
look for any material yielding as to values. The trade 
of his concern is picking up and is fairly satisfactory. 
They are getting in orders for all kinds of stuff. He 
says hemlock is only off $1 and that the tade in hem- 
lock is improving. Shingles are a little slow, he says. 
This concern will handle about 50,000,000 shingles the 
current year. There has been no change of moment 
in the prices of shingles. White pine are quoted here 
at $4.15 and $3.15, and cedar shingles at $3 and $2, 
respectively. 

A correspondent at Alpena wires today: “The con- 
dition of the Alpena market and the movement of lum- 
ber bears no comparison to the conditions a year ago. It 
is estimated there is now on the mill docks from 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 feet of lumber, and one mill has shut 
down because the firm has no more piling room avail- 
able. Another concern has 7,000,000 feet on the mill 
dock, nearly the full dock capacity, and will have to 
shut down the mill unless shipments increase. Mill 
owners who are fully stocked with logs and have receiv- 
ing yards at Chicago, Cleveland or Tonawanda can 
continue to operate their mills. The high freight rates, 
high wages for help and slow demand have not been 
very encouraging and manufacturers are determined not 
to make concessions in prices which would involve a loss 
of money. They are able to hold their stock and they 
will do so.” 

Booth & Boyd are running their planing mill steadily 
and are having a fairly good trade. ‘The firm is carry- 
ing a good assortment of lumber and is able to meet all 
demands. 

Business has been a little slow with the Brewer Lum- 
ber Company, but there is some improvement noticeable. 
The firm has been getting in stock from Lake Superior. 

W. B. Mershon left Saginaw today with a party of 
friends for fishing grounds in the Cascopedia river in 
the province of Quebec. 

The new band saw mill of Ross Bros., at Beaverton, is 
running steadily and is cutting 40,000 feet a day. 

W. H. Presser, of the Michigan Saw Company, has 
been recreating a little at Bay Port, but says he is not 
able to get away from his business more than thirty-six 
hours at a stretch. The company is not filing any com- 
plaints about business, 

Henry Wagoner, one of the lumber heroes who are not 
gazetted, died at Alpena last Wednesday from consump- 
tion. For twenty-eight years he was a well known fig- 
ure, having been a sawyer in Alpena saw mills from 
1862 until two years ago, when ill health forced him to 
quit. He was first employed by Mason, Luce & Co., and 
last by the Churchills. He was born in 1848 and left no 
family. 

Con Culhane, formerly of Huron county and a well 
known logging jobber, is building a logging road forty 
miles long for the purpose of cutting and hauling 120,- 
000,000 feet of timber for the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company, for which he has the contract. The road 
extends from a point three miles above the mouth of the 
Tahquamenon river north through the pine limits. Mr. 
Culhane expects to get in 10,000,000 feet of logs this fall 
and 20,000,000 feet annually thereafter until the con- 
tract is finished. He has also a logging contract to fill 
for Chesebrough Bros. 

The largest and best equipped wooden schooner ever 
constructed on the lakes will be launched at Davidson’s 
yard next Saturday afternoon. This vessel is 350 feet 
long, 45 feet breadth of beam, and 24 feet depth of hold. 
It will have a capacity of 5,500 tons on a draft of 17 
feet. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The fire warden of Minnesota thinks that timber 
owners should be compelled by law to burn their tim- 
ber slashings every spring before dry weather sets in. 

The North Western Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., recently gave the city of Eau Claire land in the 
heart of the city for the purpose of a public park. 


The Longshoremen’s Association, at Ashland, Wis., 
has voted against doing any Sunday work. 

The Robbins-Johnson Lumber Company, Rhinelander, 
Wis., is putting in picket machinery to utilize a por- 
tion of the waste which now goes to the refuse burner. 

The insect recently discovered to be doing extensive 
damage in pine forests near Deadwood, S. D., is as yet a 
puzzle to entomologists, who have been unable so far 
to classify him. ' The insect is peculiar from the fact 
that'all insect pests heretofore known to do damage to 
wood have worked in dead timber. 


Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop, of Ashland, Wis., is at the 
head of the work of providing small circulating libraries 
for the logging camps of northern Wisconsin, for which 
purpose desirable books and back numbers of magazines 
are very acceptable. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





New Basing Price for Hemlock—Buffalo News—Some Boston Ideas—Business Difficulties in 
Philadelphia—Smoky City Gossip—Labor Shortage in Maine— 
Demand for Hemlock Bark. 





THE METROPOLITAN LUMBER CENTER. 


New York, July 23.—The most important news fea- 
ture of the week just ended was the meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania hemlock manufacturers in this 
city on Friday last, when the base price of hemlock 
was placed at $15 and it was mutually agreed that 
that figure would be lived up to, 

Particulars of the meeting and the names of those 
present are being carefully withheld from the ardent 
newsgatherer, but the importance of the action was thus 
discussed by a wholesaler who is in position to speak 
authoritatively: 

This action was taken because it was just about time 
that the hemlock men should step in and protect them- 
selves. It is really a cut of $2 from the last list price, 
which was made last winter. 

The figure $15 was made with a view to sticking to it. 
What was the use of making it $16 and having the stock 
offered at $15.75 and $15,507? At $15 hemlock is a bar- 
gain,-and dealers ought to be glad to get it at that figure. 
And $15 will be the price. Don’t forget it! When we 
say that we don’t mean $14.50. We've put it at bottom 
figures. 1 don’t believe it has ever been selling so low, and 
at that figure it is proportionately as cheap as other woods. 
There will be no excuse now for builders not to buy, and if 
there was any doubt before as to building reviving it ought 
to be dissipated. Other sections of the country have been 
in better shape than New York on hemlock because dealers 
here were well stocked up with the lumber. 

“Have the hemlock men noticed any results?” 

“Yes, indeed. ‘The orders are coming in right along, and 
the action was both wise and timely.” 

Whether the Philadelphia and Williamsport people 
will cut under the new base remains to be seen, but 
they deal largely with dry stock, and there is not much 
of that to be had, while dry boards are also very scarce. 

There is much of interest in the semi-annual report 
of the department of buildings for Manhattan and the 
Bronx just published. It shows that there was $35,831,- 
772 more money expended for buildings in 1899, from 
January 1 to June 30, than for the same period of 
the current year. According to the report there were 
953 new buildings planned and 1,740 buildings altered 
from January 1 to June 30, 1900, involving an estimated 
outlay of $35,480,408, as against $71,312,180 for the 
same period in 1899, in which 2,639 buildings were 
planned and 1,926 altered. The decrease in the amount 
of building this year is more apparent than real. In 
order to escape the exactions of the new building 
law it will be remembered that plans for many struc- 
tures were filed previous to December 1 last’ which 
it was never intended should be built before the end of 
this year or next. By filing the preliminary plans 
the builders and architects were entitled to any privi- 
leges there might have been under the old regulations. 
Of course, there has been a normal decrease, but this 
is explained by the higher prices for materials which 
prevailed in the early months of this year. With all 
kinds of materials, including lumber, at bottom figures, 
there is bound to be an incease in the next report, 

Recent visitors to the city included Joseph Oliver, 
of the Oliver Lumber Company, Toronto; Lindsley Shep- 
ard, of Shepard, Farmer & Co., Boston, and C. H. Bond, 
of Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

This is the season of the year for brave deeds along 
the seashore and it is but fitting that the lumber trade 
should have its heroes as well as others. A. Y. Steeves, 
well krown in the metropolitan market, is an able swim- 
mer, and while indulging in the surf at Asbury Park, 
N. J., last week, noticed that a stout man, who was 
also « good swimmer, was in difficulty. He went to 
his assistance and the man gripped him by the arm 
with a clutch of iron, Mr, Steeves managed to swim 
with him for a little way, but his efforts were so greatly 
impeded that he turned and threatened an awful blow 
unless the man desisted. Although almost unconscious 
the man instinctively let go his hold, and aid by this 
time having reached Mr. Steeves he was carried to the 
beach and revived after some good hard work, while 
Mr. Steeves was welcomed as a hero, 

E. B. Hunting, of E. B. Hunting & Co., yellow pine 
dealers, with local offices at 11 Broadway, sailed for 
Europe last week on the Campania with his family. 
He expects to visit all the principal cities and will not 
return home before October, 

Louis Washburn, of Washburn & Todd, retailers at 
Sing Sing, N. Y., has just returned from an extended 
trip to Europe. 

KE. H. Daly, the New York representative of John E. 
Dubois, is back after a three weeks’ vacation spent in 
Pennsylvania, 

Joseph Eckstein, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., will 
shortly go to the Adirondacks on his vacation. 


Charters for the Week. - 


The movement of grain and cotton is having its effect 
upon the transatlantic movement of timber, owing to 
the consequent difference between owners and charterers’ 
limits in freight rates. Owners desire 112s 6d to 115s 
to Liverpool and 117s 6d to 120s to the United King- 
dom and continent. 

The interest in deal tonnage from the provinces is 
also rather moderate, although rates are still maintained 


at 52s 6d from St. John to the west coast of England. 

In sail tonnage there has been no material change in 
the market. It is difficult to obtain tonnage at cur- 
rent rates and particularly to the River Plate and 
other South American ports. To Buenos Ayres gulf 
shippers are bidding $15. West India tonnage contin- 
ues in good demand in lumber as well as in general 
cargo, but weather conditions customary at this season 
prevent any free offering of vessels, 

For coastwise tonnage $5 is quoted Brunswick to 
New York, with no increase in orders. 

Fixtures for the week have been as follows: 





Average 

tonnage. 

SOEOMORTIARTIC <CHAFlOPE. «oo. iii cwecstacs 5 1,405 
South American 622 
West Indies, ete 831 
Provincial ...... 429 
Coastwise ....... 451 
Total, and total tonnage... 0... 600660. 29 20,701 
UE AONE OU, Kiikacs bea cs ORDERED 26 26,728 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato N. Y., July 25.—Lake lumber freights are 
dull, with both shipper and vessel owner trying to shape 
them more to their advantage. It is reported that the 
Georgian bay rate has been down to $1.25, though just 
now it is discovered that certain shippers are in need 
of tonnage and the vessel agents are asking $1.50. On 
the other hand the shippers are trying to force the 
$2.25 rate from Duluth down to $2 and the $1.624 rate 
from Menominee down to $1.50, 

The amount of lumber received during the week by 
lake was 4,245,000 feet, with 2,800,000 shingles, which 
does not indicate a very general activity in looking out 
for the future. 

I’, Hf. Goodyear gave his idea of the situation this 
week as follows: ‘The situation is much better; lots 
of orders are coming in for hemlock; if they continue 
we shall soon have all we can do; we have been piling 
up a lot of it and are ready for them; money is cheap; 
McKinley will be elected; then for at least two years 
of bang-up business.” 

Mixer & Co, have in something of a rarity, a full 
cargo of extra star pine shingles, and report an excel- 
lent trade all around, 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will give its second 
outing some time during August. It will be hard to 
make as acceptable a day of it as the late picnic to 
old Niagara was. 

Taylor & Crate are piling up two cargoes of Michi- 
gan hardwood, one mostly maple and the other an assort- 
ment of birch, elm, ete. The firm is also cutting con- 
siderable miscellaneous hardwood on its tract in Catta- 
raugus county, but does not get the rain asked for on 
its poplar tract in Kentucky. 

The complaint of too much rain is pretty general 
from the southwest. Scatcherd & Son are doing some- 
thing on a somewhat elevated tract on the firm’s Arkan- 
sas tract and the Empire Lumber Company did not 
entirely stop, but is considerably hampered by the stand- 
ing water. H. 8. Janes & Co. are shut down, though 
Taylor & Crate, farther up the Sunflower, did not 
entirely stop. The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company 
reports but minor hindrances from the rains, 

Where the people are: J, N. Scatcherd is in Paris. 
C, W. Goodyear is at Oberammergau looking at the 
Passion Play. J. B. Wall and O. E. Yeager are in 
southern Italy. Angus McLean is just back from his 
Kuropean trip. W. H. Gratwick and Pendennis White 
have gone to Duluth to look after their lumber tract. 
F. W. Vetter has returned to the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany’s Arkansas mills. H. S. Janes has been on a 
trip to the coast of Maine,. but returns at once to his 
Mississippi saw mills. R. H, M. Hopkins is back from 
his long seashore rest. A. C. Manbert and C. R. Shut- 
tleworth are in New York. Most of the rest of us 
are grinding away and waiting patiently for the next 
distribution. 

Speaking of the way the cheap quartered oak has hurt 
the market for good cuts, a Buffalo lumberman said, 
the other day: “These cheap sawmill men are get- 
ting sick of the business at last. The fact is that 
quarter sawing oak is a fine art and the blacksmiths 
in the business are at last finding out that it requires 
brains and timber to produce a good article. Too many 
people who have been trying it had neither.” 

Surveyor-General M. M. Wall reports that the new 
inspection is taking much more rapidly than he antici- 
pated. Boston is fully in line. St. Louis is making 
demands for it and New Orleans has practically agreed 
on an inspector to take charge of that district. As 
he has been obliged to stay at home of late and look 
after his own lumber business, this is progress indeed. 

President Sikes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
has not been to the Buffalo office of the company for 
months, so busy has he been getting the largest pos- 
sible amount of work out of the company’s Pennsyl- 
vania sawmills. The prospect of an easier time is good 
now, so that he can return to civilization again for a 
time. 
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IDEAS AND NEWS AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass. July 23.—There is a good deal to think 
about these days—and they are hot days, too—so belted 
trousers and outing shirts are the rule while the Boston 
lumbermen do their thinking. In the first place, Willum 
McKinley and Willum Bryan keep us guessing what the 
real issue is to be, and whether Willum J. really means 
what he says or whether he is fooling. Then the boxers 
in and about Pekin, Tingaling and Sing Sing persist in 
boxing about with astonishing carelessness, and we of 
Boston have to think about all these things. Boston is 
chock full of ideas, and just as soon as you strike the 
outskirts of the town you are inoculated with them, and 
you have to have them whether you want to or not. 

To go back to the lumbermen: On top of all these 
things, abut which we as true Bostonians are in duty 
bound to have ideas, business actually begins to demand 
a little attention, too, and for some hours each day the 
lumbermen have to answer inquiries and actually enter 
some orders. This unlooked-for interruption, together 
with the affairs of the nation and the thermometer at 
97 in the shade and any old thing you please in the sun, 
is a little hard, but we try to bear up under it and pre- 
serve a cheerful front. At the present writing, whatever 
it may be when this goes to print, the weather is decid- 
edly hot. About noontime scores of lumbermen make the 
excuse of various kinds of business, and after leaving the 
office put for the ferry and slip off to the beach, where, 
up to their necks in water, they can get a cool and calm 
view of the situation. Everything is boiling but busi- 
ness. The latter is actually beginning to simmer, how- 
ever, and there is consequently an indication that ere 
long the waters of the lumber world may begin to bubble 
again. At any rate, the feeling from start to finish is 
one of complete confidence and a serene determination to 
get what business there is going, and trust the public 
for the future. A few large inquiries are about the mar- 
ket, which serve as an indication at least that the work- 
ing stock of lumber is at a low ebb, and all hands agree 
that when the retailer begins to snap his fingers for lum- 
ber they will all begin simultaneously and that we shall 
be wondering what interrupted the pressure of business 
a few months ago, 

I. M. Stearns, the Boston manager of the Cypress 
Lumber Company, is looking for cooler weather at Apa- 
lachicola, and incidentally visiting the mills of the com- 
pany. From all reports the weather has become the 
incidental part, for the company is in a fine position to 
take care of its present business and to do more when 
the Lord wills that more shall be done. The recent fire, 
which destroyed a large part of the city, fortunately 
passed by the Cypress Lumber Company and left it with- 
out damage. 

T. W. Van Cleave, the New England agent for the St. 
Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company, has been 
honored with a short call from the president of this con- 
cern, William Grayson, who stopped in Boston to glance 
at the work of the company at this point, on his way to 
Kurope. Mr. Grayson is taking a purely pleasure trip 
and will visit his old home in Scotland; he will also see 
what is going on in Paris before his return. 

This being the season of the annual warfare between 
the Massachusetts volunteer militia and the Massachu- 
setts swarms of mosquitoes, light battery A, of Boston, 
is performing feats of arms on a route march down Cape 
Cod way, and has taken with it T. E. Ripley, the man 
who sells Washington red cedar, and Bertram Lord, who 
has white pine to sell for Wendell F. Brown & Co. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24.—Albert Thompson’s mills 
at Davis, W. Va., started up again this week after a 
couple of weeks’ shutdown for repairs. Some new 
machinery and devices have been put in which will expe- 
dite manufacturing. 

A number of Philadelphians have been granted a 
charter for the purpose of “dealing in logs and standing 
trees and manufacturing the same into lumber” and to 
mine coal, iron, ete., under the title of the Steam Coal 
Land Company, in West Virginia. The incorporators 
are Richard C. Ellis, a notary public; E. Frederick 
Geuther, a druggist; Joseph Gilfillan, a lawyer; Edward 
I’, Glenn, secretary of the Marsden Company, corn-stalk 
products, and Robert I. McKinsley, of Camden, N. J. 

The committee of creditors appointed at a recent meet- 
ing to investigate the affairs of Frederick R. Gerry, mill 
work and mantels, at 1835 Market street, who assigned 
about three weeks ago, met yesterday and will report to 
another meeting which has been called at the Lumber- 
man’s Exchange for tomorrow, July 25. Edward F. 
Ifenson, of E. P, Burton & Co., chairman of the commit- 
tee, is in favor of the acceptance of a settlement of 25 
cents on the dollar in cash in preference to a forced set- 
tiement and liquidation, which would not return over 15 
cents on the dollar. The report of the committee will 
probably recoramend the acceptance of 25 percent. The 
liabilities are scheduled at $97,240.72 and the assets at 
$74,514.36. 

There will be a meeting of the creditors of W. J. 
Lanigan & Co. tomorrow also to hear a report from the 
investigating committee. It is said that a proposition 
for settlement will be made on the basis of 35 percent at 
six months and that probably there will be an acceptance 
of the amount, payable in three months. The company’s 
liabilities amount to $7,239.61, but there is a further 
contingent liability upon commercial paper indorsed, 
mainly upon the account of Frederick R. Gerry, of 
$12,772.05. The assets are scheduled at a total of 
$7,242.61, » 

The arrivals of lumber laden cargoes show a material 
falling off for the week. Among them were the follow- 


ing: 19,500 ties te the Hughes Lumber Company from 
Fernandina for the Reading railway; 200,000 feet of box 
boards from New Bedford for E. D. Douglass; 125,000 
feet of lumber and 6,000 white oak ties from Petersburg 
for E. B, Hallowell & Co. and Kirby & Hawkins, 
respectively; 360,000 feet of box boards for J. W. Jan- 
ney from Norfolk, and a cargo of yellow pine from Jack- 
sonville for the William M. Lloyd Company. 

W. F. Miles has moved his office from 127 Walnut 
street to room 19 Exchange building. 

MAINE LUMBER NEWS. 

Banecor, Me., July 21.—Prosperity may not be sitting 
on every man’s doorstep, but it must be pretty gen- 
eral in Maine, for the men who make it their busi- 
ness to provide crews for all kinds of outside work 
and for many industrial establishments declare that 
never before in their recollection have they had so much 
difficulty as now in getting a sufficient number of men 
to fill their orders, No railroads are being constructed 
in Maine at: present, and, so far as spruce is con- 
cerned, it is a very disappointing year in the lumber 
trade; but still there seems to be a remarkable call 
for laborers to go to all parts of the state, and even 
out of the country, to do various kinds of work. 

One Bangor employment agent, who has been long 
in the business, says that he is prepared to provide 
jobs at once for 300 men, but that he cannot get a 
quarter of that number, although he has advertised 
constantly and offers good wages. 

One thing that has caused an unexpected demand for 
laborers this year is the cutting of poplar wood for 
pulp mills. The trees are felled in late spring and 
early summer and allowed to lie for a week or two, 
being then stripped of their bark and the trunks sawed 
into 4-foot lengths for shipment by rail to the mills. 

A sudden revival of activity in the hemlock woods 
has also called for large numbers of men. For some 
seasons past the hemlock bark peeled in the country 
east of Bangor—on the Machias and other waters— 
has been allowed to rot in the woods because the tan- 
neries have for the most part been shut down and the 
demand for bark very small. Now the United States 
Leather Company, it is said, is to operate the Shaw 
tanneries at Grand Lake stream, which it recently pur- 
chased, and bark is again in demand in that region, 
while elsewhere the business seems to be _ reviving. 
Recently there has been a brisk call for men to peel 
bark, and crews have been sent from Bangor to Enfield, 
Costigan, Cherryfield, Beddington and other places. A 
curious thing about hemlock bark, the operators say, 
is that it can seldom be peeled after the full moon in 
August, while poplar bark as a rule cannot be stripped 
from the trees after the July full moon. This year, 
it is said, the season will run about two weeks longer 
than usual, the numerous heavy showers having made 
the bark wet and soft. 

While some of the lumber mills are shut down, others 
are busy, and there is a call for men to go to Ashland, 
where the mills are running day and night, on deals 
for the European market, and to South Gardiner, where 
business is also brisk. Sawyers and other skilled men 
are the kind mostly wanted, and they are hard to get, 
even at good wages. A Bangor agency has sent three 
crows to North Twin lake to sort out logs for the 
Great Northern Paper Company and they are said to 
be the smartest men on logs to be found in Bangor— 
the home of expert log navigators. These men have 
been sorting out 2,000,000 feet of logs a day. 





LPL LILI 
FRO? THE SMOKY CITY, 


PirtspurG, Pa., July 25.—Trade shows decided im- 
provement during the past week. ‘The jobbers and man- 
ufacturers met yesterday afternoon and prepared the fol- 
lowing hemlock list, which represents the minimum 
prices: 


2x4 to 2x12—12 and 14 feet.............. $13.50 





2x4 to 2x12—16 feet........ .- 14.00 
2x6 to 2x12—18 to 20 feet...... P -+ 14.50 
BGO BO Be Pee iccecesocscnedsens ves 15.00 
te OT SS Pere Pe eeeer ere rer 14.50 
TERI btntesnedalesctadicvdcemeees 15.00 
T9B—1F, 314 an 16 Meet... oc ccccseccscccesce 14.50 
TEIO—1F, 34 GUE 16 DC iiick cccvesvcscdic 14.75 
3RIZ—-EF, 316 GWE AUS FOE. cccvcvceccvecee 15.00 
4x4 to 6x10—10 to 20 feet........c ee eenee 15.00 
ee EE cee cebanesce cde ecdeetnedakes 13.50 
BORNE RUGCIOD BOOTIES: oc cc ccccecccecsece 17.00 
PPR er eee 16.00 
4-foot No. 1 ROMBIOGE ISEB. 6g cc cccccccccece 2.75 


This list was adopted with the view of establishing 
bottom notch prices. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, returned home this week from the 
northwest, and leaves this evening for Philadelphia on 
business. G. Walter Gates, of the same company, leaves 
on Friday fer the east to close up a deal involving 1,000,- 
000 feet of yellow pine. 

The mills of the Babeock Lumber Company will start 
up next week, running double tour. E. V. Babcock, 
president of the company, is entertaining a house party 
at Ashtola, which includes three young ladies from 
Philadelphia and two from Detroit, chaperoned by Mrs. 
Park, of Philadelphia. 

Oscar H. Babcock is now in Wisconsin, looking after 
the firm’s white pine interests. Advices from Mr, Bab- 
cock state that white pine has reached its minimum. 

John L, Stone and F. L. Andrews of Coudersport, Pa., 
yesterday purchased 42,000 acres of valuable timber land 
in Monroe county, Tennessee, about fifty miles from 
Knoxville. They will at once erect saw mills and begin 
to market the timber. 

L. O’Connor, of the Jenks Lumber Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Charles Schriver, of the Mitchell-Rowland 


Lumber Company, Toledo, O0.; K. K. Mitchell, Cleveland, 
O.; George A. Stacy, Cleveland, 0.; J. S. Hamilton, 
Chicago; F. W. Aldrich, Bay City, Mich., and E. P. 
Marsh, Toledo, O., are names of prominent lumbermen to 
be found in the Seventh Avenue hotel register this week. 

The Commercial Sash & Door Company has recently 
completed an additional story to its buildings on Thirty- 
third street, which will give 10,000 feet of extra floor 
space, making 50,000 feet in all. This addition has 
increased the company’s facilities for the better arrange- 
ment of stock, including doors, sash, molding and mill 
work, The company’s business is good, an increase in 
demand during the past month being noticeable. 

J. E. McIlvain & Co., wholesale dealers, of the Cones- 
toga building, deal largely in oak and railroad stuff. 
The firm has just filled an order for 48,000 street car 
ties and another for 40,000 railroad ties. A tract of 
2,500,000 feet on the stump in Washington county was 
lately purchased by this firm. 

N. E. Graham, the well known lumberman of East 
Brady and Brookville, Pa., was in the city today. He 
reports a considerable change for the better in the feel- 
ing among the dealers, 

The Green & Higgins Lumber Company, Limited, fur- 
nished the mill, work, amounting to $16,000, for the 
American Ax & Tool Company, at Glassport, Pa.; also 
all the lumber for the thirty-two houses being built on 
Craft avenue by H. L. Dean, of Philadelphia. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company has purchased five 
acres adjoining its Woods Run plant, and will erect 
there another big factory, similar to the one at McKees 
Rocks. 

On behalf of E. McPherson a bill in equity was filed 
last week against A, Braun to have a partnership dis- 
solved and a receiver appointed to take charge of a 
wooden box factory in Allegheny. McPherson says he 
invented a folding wooden box, for which he was about to 
apply for a patent. In November last Braun agreed that 
in consideration of the assignment to him of a one-half 
interest in the invention he would equip a mill with the 
appliances and machinery necessary for the manufacture 
of boxes. The assignment was made, the plant installed 
and the business established first under the name of 
Braun’ & McPherson, and later under the name of the 
Standard Wood Folding Box Company. McPherson was 
manager and Braun secretary and treasurer. The mak- 
ing of the patent boxes did not prove profitable and the 
firm engaged in making other boxes. Last week Braun 
demanded the keys and books and possession of the 
plant, repudiating all agreements, and he notified the 
men to take no further orders from Manager McPherson. 
Hence the suit to havea receiver appointed. 

G. H. Hile, from Du Bois, Pa.; C. L. Barlow, from 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; E. T. Grant, of Ridgway, Pa., and 
William L. Davis, of Toledo, O., were in the city recently. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


The State Lumbering Association of Pennsylvania 
recently held its annual convention at Williamsport 
with about 100 delegates in attendance. 

James Artz, a prominent fire insurance man at New- 
castle, Pa., and a member of the local volunteer fire 
department, was recently arrested, after a hard chase, 
upon a charge of incendiarism. He was seen to come 
out of the Deeterly planing mill at that point imme- 
diately after it had been set on fire. The Shenango 
Lumber Company, of the same point, also recently lost 
a planing mill by incendiarism, and other recent fires 
are attributed to the same source. The fire which 
destroyed the plant of the Deeterly Lumber Company, 
causing a loss of $10,000, also caused a loss of $25,000 
to the Bailey Lumber Company and $15,000 to the 
Hamilton Lumber Company. 

C. H. ‘Turner, of Malone, N. Y., has purchased town- 
ship 10 near Malone, N. Y., containing 26,000 acres, 
at a cost of $240,000. It is estimated there is 145,000,- 
000 feet of lumber still uncut. ‘ 

The big log jam near Moosehead Lake, Me., will have 
channels cut through it to accomodate canoe men and 
sportsmen desiring to navigate the river. 

eee 


LITIGATION. 


July 20 John P, Hovey was appointed receiver of the 
Sunset Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash. 

Formal notice has been filed notifying all persons 
interested in the estate of Robinson & Booth, assigned 
to William W. Goodrich, for the benefit of creditors, to 
appear on September 7 at the county court house, New 
York city, to show cause why a final settlement of the 
matter in question should not be had. ; 

Alfred De Richeux has been appointed receiver for the 
S. J. Thomas Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., and 
creditors are asked to file their claims within six months 
from July 15. 

Kintz rf Co., a planing mill firm at Terre Haute, Ind., 
have secured an injunction against the Southern Indiana 
railroad operating a track which had been laid through 


its property, it is understood, upon a revious agree- 
ment with the planing mill concern. e injunction 


was not asked for until the track was completed. Since 
the restraining order was issued the planing mill concern 
has torn up the track. 

E. D. Moore, who on March 19 was injured by the 
breaking of a belt, while in the employ of the Pickering 
Lumber Company, Leesville, La., has received a verdict 
of $10,000 damages, 

Theodore P. Jenkins, of New Rechelle, N. Y., for- 
merly in the sash and door business in New York city, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabilities of 
$43,575 and no assets. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Mill Notes From the Southwest—East Coast Yellow Pine [Manufacturers Will Reduce Output— 
In the Mobile and Birmingham Districts—Louisiana and Texas Conditions—Georgia 
Mill [len and Atlantic Coast Cypress Manufacturers Hold [eetings—The 
St. Louis Picnic. 





AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLS. 

W. R. Abbott, president of the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, of Ft. Smith, Ark., or, as all his lumber 
friends call him, “Billy” Abbott, has his planing mill 
plant perched away up in the mountains. A more beau- 
tiful scenic spot would be hard to find. When the laws 
regarding timber-cutting in the Indian nation were 
passed, the Ft. Smith Lumber Company promptly looked 
about for some new location, and “Billy” Abbott found 
it at a point about thirty-five miles out from town, near 
Mansfield, Ark., the terminus of one of the ’Frisco 
branch lines. The Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf rail- 
road was then under construction and very obligingly 
ran its main line directly through the new plant, thus 
giving a first-class lumber plant first-class shipping 
facilities. Abbott, Ark., was promptly painted on the 
little railway station, and the town at once assumed 
metropolitan airs. Mountains ranging from 600 to 1,000 
feet high surround the settlement, and the town looks 
more like a summer resort than a saw mill center. 

The Ft. Smith Lumber Company controls the cut of 
eleven saw mills in the vicinity of Abbott, Ark. Some 
of this cut is brought to the planing mill by the railroad 
and the rest is hauled by wagon. The company con- 
trols 70,000 acres of splendid short leaf yellow pine 
lands, and is adding to it every month. The daily capa- 
city exceeds 100,000 feet, the shipments averaging five 
to seven cars a day. The company is a large one, enjoy- 
ing a high reputation for manufacturing good lumber, 
and its trade is constantly extending. The rail outlet 
is the Choctaw road to Mansfield, Ark., where the ’Frisco 
road takes the product. 

The Ft. Smith Lumber Company is one of the repre- 
sentative concerns of the southwest. 

Thomasville, I. T., is another mountain mill town, the 
home of the King-Ryder Lumber Company. This mill 
ships in its rough lumber from Arkansas by rail and 
runs it through the planer at Thomasville. It is a 
large and busy plant with a trade chiefly in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. B. H. 
Smith and C. D. Morris, well known to the trade, are the 
ruling spirits at the mill. They are both old employees 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and are now vice- 
president and secretary respectively of the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company. This plant is an excellent one, well 
managed. 

“T don’t see why saw mill owners persist in putting 
up with discomforts at their mills, when it’s just as 
easy to be comfortable,” said D, T. Morton, the well- 
known Kansas City operator in yellow pine. “Now, 
I’ve got a little mill at Mena, Ark., and I tried the 
roughing act for a month or two. I slept in the board- 
ing house beds, and whenever I went to the mill from 
Kansas City, the difference between them and my home 
comforts was painfully apparent. So after standing it 
a few times I shipped down a first-class bedroom set 
with new linen and fixed up a room which made me 
think I was in the Coates House compared with my 
former apartment in the boarding house. Now when 
I get to the mill I’m sure of being comfortable and of 
getting a good night’s rest. The older I get the more 
I’m looking out for my own comfort, and because a man 
is forced to live in the woods is no reason he should 
sleep on a No. 2 common board.” Any one who has been 
up against the average saw mill ‘hotel bed will appre- 
ciate this. 

Manager S. T. Woodring, of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company, of Texarkana, now occupies a new suite of 
offices in the same building. The change was made in 
order to get the southern exposure. The new quarters 
are on the same floor and to the rear of the old suite. 

There is always a busy air about this establishment. 
Mr. Woodring has a way of keeping his force of clerks 
oceupied and he is a busy man himself. The Sabine 
Valley Lumber Company, as nearly everybody knows, 
attends to all the shipping orders of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, as well as selling lumber 
itself. It is a large branch of a great lumber concern. 

President Thomas Temple, of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, of Texarkana, whose mills are on the 
Houston, East & West Texas railroad, is building a hand- 
some new residence in the tri-state town. Mr, Temple 
has been a successful yellow pine lumberman for twelve 
or fifteen years, and he is now preparing to take life 
comparatively easy. 

Secretary C. H. McWilliams, of the same company, 
says that trade has held up thus far remarkably well. 
The order books of the company have been well filled, 
and trade has been as good as last year at this time. 
This company enjoys a splendid business in the states 
west of the river, and occupies a high plane in the 
estimation of the retail trade. It is a sterling yel- 
low pine concern, ably officered. 

According to reports published in the southern news- 
papers T. Gordon Reddy, jr., manager of the “Cypress 
King,” mill at Bowie, La., one of the William Cameron 
cypress plants, is rapidly recovering from the wound 
inflicted at Baton Rouge, La., June 27, in a personal 
encounter. For some time it was feared that the pa- 


tient’s condition was critical; but later advices state 
that he is on the road to recovery. The bullet which 
lodged in Mr. Reddy’s side has not yet been removed, 
but as soon as he gets a little stronger the X-ray 
will be used to locate it. 

Originally a newspaper man at Baton Rouge, Mr. 
Reddy gravitated into the lumber business and became 
manager of the big Burton Lumber Company mill in 
that city, making a splendid record. This mill was 
owned largely by the Garigs, a wealthy Baton Rouge 
family, and who were associated for years with Charles 
Reddy, an uncle of IT. Gordon, After successfully man- 
aging the mill for several years, Gordon Reddy became 
connected with the William Cameron cypress mill at 
Bowie, La., and indeed with all of the Cameron inter- 
ests in Louisiana, and has been with the latter estate 
ever since. 

According to the sworn statement of Mr. Reddy, pub- 
lished in the daily press since the unfortunate victim 
has been confined to the hospital at New Orleans, trou- 
ble began between the Garigs and himself before he 
left the Burton Lumber Company. This was _ intensi- 
fied when he criticised the financial management and 
bookkeeping methods of the company, and asked as 
a stockholder for an investigation; and feeling ran very 
high among those interested, culminating in the unfor- 
tunate shooting affair. 





THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT, 


BirnMINGHAM, ALA., July 23.—The promulgation of 
the new list which went into effect in the territory of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on July 
18 has had a good effect and for that and other reasons 
the business of buying and selling and making lumber 
has been a more satisfactory occupation the past two 
weeks. T. H. Johnston, of the Johnston Lumber Com- 
pany, said: 

As far as our business is concerned, it is much better 
than when you were last in and there are a great many in- 
quiries, which indicates more sales for the near future. 

George S. Mooar, of the Jenks Lumber Company, said: 

I believe the new list will do us a lot of good; we needed 
the advance, which has served very materially to steady 
matters. I look for another advance of about 50 cents 
pretty soon, as the market will fully justify it, I think, 
now. 

“Prices are up a little and the outlook is better than 
for some time,” said F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop- 
Hatten Lumber Company, with offices here and mills 
at Riverside, Ala. “We have moved the cost up some, 
though not much, as the season for business with us is 
almost here.” 

Your correspondent learns that without doubt there 
will be many small concerns in the Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi territory to go out of business by the time the 
summer is over. The recent good times had the 
effect of overstimulating the business and many men 
with only capital enough to buy a saw mill outfit went 
into the business, attracted by the great demand and 
lucrative prices. This was especially the case in the 
hill country of Alabama. The inevitable has taken 
place. The demand slackened and prices dropped off. 
The larger concerns with more or less capital and plenty 
of experience are able to do business at a profit, but 
the little fellows cannot, and they must get out. Said 
a leading dealer when asked if he had heard of any new 
mills: “No, and you need not look for any for some 
time.” 

The Kyle Lumber Company at Gadsden made a pretty 
big purchase in St. Clair county, near Ashville, the past 
week and took in some 700 acres of fine timber. It is 
thought the tract will cut not less than 5,000,000 feet. 
The new owner will haul the timber to its mills at 
Gadsden. Interest attaches more than is usually the 
ease to this sale, because of the alleged fact that the 
price was much better than sales have been bringing for 
some time. 

F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany, was before the meeting of the Southern Industrial 
League at Atlanta last week in the interest of securing 
the opening of the Coosa river below Riverside to navi- 
gation. Mr. Lathrop wanted the league to pass a reso- 
lution urging congress to make appropriation for the 
work. He accomplished this purpose. In his address 
Mr. Lathrop showed how, if the river was open between 
Riverside and Wetumpka, logs from the immense belts 
of timber in that space could be towed to Riverside for 
75 cents a thousand and to Montgomery for 50 cents a 
thousand. Freight from Montgomery to Birmingham 
is $2, and from Riverside $1.25. 

B. B. McKenzie, a wealthy mill man of Dunham, 
Ala., has moved ‘his family to Pensacola, where he will 
make his home. This does not, it is understood, inter- 
fere in the least with Mr. Dunham’s business in Ala- 
bama. 

The Jackson Lumber Company, of Riderville, Ala., 
has established an agency at Marion with 8S. V. Wood- 
fin in charge. The Jackson Lumber Company’s new rail- 
road now runs from Riderville to Pinetuckey. 


Edward Hall has purchased the machinery for a big 
saw mill which he will put to service on the Graham 
lands, six miles from Jasper. This is in the famous 
Walker county pine section. 

The Stegall-Webster Lumber Company, with mills at 
Huntsville and other Alabama towns, will move its big 
plant from Tullahoma, Tenn., to some point in Alabama, 
possibly Decatur. Mr. Stegall has just visited Decatur 
and the business men there gave him substantial encour- 
agement to locate with them. The plant has a capacity 
of 30,000 feet a day. 

A number of leading citizens of Bessemer are prepar- 
ing to organize the Bessemer Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, to erect a factory at Bessemer. The man- 
agement will be in the hands of E, B. Canoles, who has 
been for years with the Krebs Manufacturing Company. 
A furniture man told Mr. Canoles that in $70 worth of 
furniture he had just bought there was only 150 feet 
of lumber consumed, which showed how much labor was 
purchased. 

Weaver & Morgan have set up a saw mill just outside 
of Edwardsville. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad is building a 
road to the timber forests near Sylacanga. 

The saw mills in the neighborhood of Montgomery 
report much trouble to secure labor. 

The carpenters’ strike at Columbus, Ga., continues to 
make trouble for the saw and planing mills. An effort 
was made to start the mills today, but it was not very 
successful. The carpenters have received word that the 


national union is arranging to furnish them $5 a week. 


to live on while the strike keeps up, 





SOUTH ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION AGREES ON 
CURTAILMENT. 


Wicminoton, N. C., July 21.—Realizing that lumber 
is being produced today at a rate far in excess of present 
or prospective demands, the mill men in the South At- 
lantic Lumber Association, covering the states of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, in session here July 
13, decided that between a reduction in price and a 
curtailment in output they would accept the latter, and 
accordingly adopted the following resolution unani- 
mously and without a dissenting voice: 

Resolved, That the members of the South Atlantic Lumber 
Association, in session this day, agree and bind themselves 
to curtail their output one-half during the remainder of 
July and August, with a view to equalizing the supply with 
demand. Acting for no one man nor any set of men, but 
for the good of the trade in this territory, we call upon 
all saw mill men in the territory covered by this associa- 
tion, whether members or not, to co-operate with us in 
this effort to relieve an overstocked market and thus pre- 
vent a further reduction in prices. 

This action of the South Atlantic association makes 
the curtailment general from Florida to Maryland, the 
North Carolina Pine Association on the one side and the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association on the other having joined 
hands in the movement for a curtailment. Similar ac- 
tion seems to be the order of the day in other parts of the 
country, and without doubt a general curtailment of the 
output is the best remedy for the present conditions. 

Inquiries from a distance are better and the volume 
also shows improvement. But about everything is on the 
hurried list, which shows that the yard men are still buy- 
ing on the hand to mouth basis. There is a hopeful feel- 
ing among the manufacturers that business will vastly 
improve with the approach of fall. They do not expect 
much from the midsummer trade and are therefore 
spending much of their time during the heated term at 
the various watering places in their respective sections. 

Lumber shipments from many of the south Atlantic 
seaboard cities show quite a decrease for July as com- 
pared with June, except for the foreign export trade, 
which is quite active just now. y 





FROH THE ALABAIIA COAST. 


Mosite, Ata., July 21.—Business in this section is 
fair, while I am told that at Pensacola prices on the 
lower grades are holding their own, and the better 
grades are advancing, 

The exports for the past week were 4,154,826 super- 
ficial feet, 65,087 cubic feet hewn timber, 779,004 cubic 
feet of sawn timber and 400,000 feet of ‘hardwoods, 
piling, shingles, ete. ; 

There is a big demand from Germany for a cheap 
grade of yellow pine, hitherto unknown in that coun- 
try; it is said that the stuff is used for making pat- 
terns and runs several grades below the grade known 
as “square edge and sound”; it takes knots—any num- 
ber of them—red heart, wane and other defects. One 
shipper here is placing an order for a million feet of 
this class of material at $8.75 f.o.b. vessel. 

This is a class of lumber that has never before had 
a market value, and should the demand continue it will 
prove a good thing for the mill men. The shipper alluded 
to above tells us that if the first shipment of this 
material is satisfactory an order for 3,000,000 feet will 
be booked immediately. 

South American business is improving, and inquiries 
from that part of the world are becoming more numer- 
ous. Pensacola shipped two cargoes last week amount- 
ing to over 1,000,000 feet. We are told that the uncer- 
tainty of the freight market makes it difficult to figure 
on future business, but aside from that feature the 
prospects are good, 

The Baird Lumber Company is shut down for repairs. 
William McGee, the manager, reports numerous inqui- 
ries for South American, African, coastwise and Euro- 
pean schedules. The company has a full supply of logs 
and reports prices as well maintained. 
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The Bay City Lumber Company has a fleet of vessels 
at its docks, which are just now about the busiest place 
in the city. J. T. McKeon has built up a profitable 
export trade to Cuba and South America, which enables 
him to handle the output of several other mills in addi- 
tion to the cut of his own. 

Robert Hunter, of Hunter, Benn & Co., left on July 
18 for his annual European tour. This annual trip 
is a visit to the customers on the other side, and is 
evidently a detail of the faultless business policy of 
this well known firm. This firm has long been known 
as one of the largest pitch pine exporters in the south, 
but seems quite recently to have increased its German 
trade, and is now doing a large business with that coun- 
try in prime and heart face flooring, the prices of which 
are well maintained. 

The Mimms-Hopkins Lumber Company, Nugent, Miss., 
has been dissolved by the retirement of 8S. D. Mimms, 
who sold his interest to Lyman Reeves. The firm of 
Hopkins, Reeves & Co. will continue the business, 
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MosiLe, ALA., July 21.—The Baird Lumber Company 
has shut down its plant for a week to overhaul it and 
make some desired improvements. Among them is the 
putting in of Casey & Hedges Manufacturing Company’s 
system of hollow blast grate bars. This isa linein 
which this well known Chattanooga house is doing a fine 
business of late. The Casey & Hedges Manufacturing 
Company is essentially a boiler manufacturer’s estab- 
lishment, one of the notable steam plants that it has 
installed being that of the Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany, at Brookhaven, Miss., but it has a number of 
other specialties, among which is the blast grate sys- 
tem. 

The Baird Lumber Company reports that it has 
some inquiries for sound and square edged timber in 
South Africa. Rain has interfered to a large extent 
in getting out timber and in towing. It rained every 
day but two in June, and July started out not much 
better. This has handicapped building operations and 
has had a serious effect on the local lumber trade. , 

Exporters in general seem to fear that the Chinese 
situation will take vessels out of the lumber trade and 
seriously interfere with business if the trouble grows 
as it threatens to do. They have had so much difli- 
culty of this sort ever since the beginning of 1898, when 
Uncle Sam began to draw on freight carriers, that they 
are particularly alive to every such threatened emer: 
gency. 

The Mobile Shingle & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports a good business so far this year and that their 
product, up to the full capacity of the mill, is taken 
for the balance of the year; consequently the company 
has no complaint to make as to the business situation. 





EAST TEXAS DEVELOPMENT. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


Europe began to buy the lumber. The Texas yard trade 
increased, the railroads became large consumers and the 
yard stock readily found a market in the west. Yellow 
pine at last was a popular word, and the Texas-Louisiana 
manufacturer was a power in lumber producing circles. 
Compensation for years of privation and discouragement 
was finally assured. ‘Today no mills in the world are 
more prosperous than those in the district mentioned. 

Such, in brief, is the romantic story of long leaf yellow 
pine. It has seen its darkest days. Its future is full of 
promise, 

Among the Beaumont, Tex., mill men John Nathan 
Gilbert’s record as a lumberman is eminent. Born, as 
stated above, of Puritan stock, his father being a native 
of Connecticut, the elder Gilbert went to Texas before 
the subject of this sketch was born. John N. Gilbert is 
therefore a native of the Lone Star state, his birthplace 
being near Kosse, a small town, one of the oldest in the 
state, on what is now the line of the Houston & Texas 
Central railroad in Limestone county. The date of his 
birth was 1855. When six years of age his father moved 
from north Texas, going to Sabine Pass, where he 
engaged in general merchandising. Beaumont, now a 
prosperous city of 15,000 people, then contained only 300 
souls. As soon as young Giibert was old enough he went 
to work in the latter town, clerking in the store of Long 
& Son about 1872, which firm built the first saw mill 
there. He had a natural inclination to learn the lumber 
business, and started at the bottom, in the mill commis- 
sary. He gradually learned the intricate details of man- 
ufacturing lumber, and, saving his money, he invested it 
when the mill was rebuilt in 1877 and took an interest in 
the business. The plant was then cutting about 40,000 
feet daily and was the largest mill in Beaumont. 

Long & Son soon afterward went out of the saw mill 
business and started a shingle mill, the saw mill becom- 
ing the property of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
which was a partnership. 

The company was afterward incorporated, in 1882, and 
has since operated under a charter with the following 
officers: F. L. Carroll, of Waco, Tex., president; George 
W. Carroll, of Beaumont, vice-president; John N. Gilbert, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager, and L. B. Pip- 
kin, assistant secretary and treasurer. The capital stock 
was originally $100,000 and afterward increased to $400,- 
000. 

Mr. Gilbert’s interests have always been with the Beau- 
mont Lumber Company, and it is large]y due to his work 
that this company enjoys such a reputation for excellent 
work. The company owned no timber lands at first, but 
purchased logs from the various tram companies then in 
existence. It commenced buying timber lands in 1884, 


and now owns 200,000 acres, divided about equally 


between the Beaumont Lumber Company, the Nona Mills ° 


Company of Texas, and the Nona Mills Company, Lim- 
ited, of Louisiana. This timber lies about thirty-five 
miles north of Beaumont on the Gulf, Beaumont & Kan- 
sas City railroad, in Jasper, Angelina, Carter and Hardin 
counties, Texas. The Beaumont mill is logged by the 
above railroad, and the Nona Mills Company, Limited, of 
Louisiana, by fifteen miles of the company’s own rail- 
road. The output of the combined mills is 230,000 feet 
daily, the Beaumont mill sawing 130,000 feet. The Nona 
mill is an outgrowth of the parent company and was 
started in 1894. It is now located at Leesville, La., on 
the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad. 

When Mr. Gilbert was first associated with the Beau- 
mont Lumber Company its trade was confined to the 
state of Texas. White pine was then a fierce competitor. 
Nevertheless in 1882 prices for yellow pine railroad ties 
went as high as $14. The mill sawed railroad stuff exclu- 
sively at that time. The other Beaumont operators were 
the Wiess brothers, Capt. W. A. Fletcher, the Longs and 
the Keiths. Timber lands were then selling at 50 cents 
to 75 cents an acre. 

Mr, Gilbert has been living at Beaumont continuously 
for twenty-three years, all of which time he has devoted 
to the lumber business. His saw mill education has been 
practical, but of late years the manufacturing and log- 
ging departments of the company have been in charge of 
George W. Carroll, Mr, Gilbert devoting his whole time 
and attention to the financial end and the general man- 
agement of the corporation, 

Personally Mr. Gilbert is a type of the progressive yel- 
low pine manufacturer. He is a hard worker, being the 
first at the mill and the last to leave. He owns a beauti- 
ful home in Beaumont and is a respected and honored 
citizen. His family, consisting of three boys and a girl, 
is his pride. He married a Texas girl, Miss Wilbarger, 
of Bastrop. He stands high in Masonic circles, is steward 
in the Methodist church, a stockholder and director in 
the First National bank of Beaumont, and was recently 
elected .a director in the Texarkana & Fort Smith rail- 
road. Among his brother manufacturers he is greatly 
esteemed for his business and social qualities. 

Mr. Gilbert is the soul of honor, possessing a sensitive 
rectitude which would scorn to countenance anything 
involving the slightest deviation from the highest stand- 
ard of business ethics; and no man in all that great 
territory, as a citizen, a business associate, in social or 
religious life, or as an employer, more thoroughly enjoys 
the absolute and unlimited confidence and respect of all 
with whom he has to do. His employees from the high- 
est to the lowest have for him a feeling combined of 
respect and affection. He is the friend of all his 
acquaintances, for his is one of those rare characters 
that goes out in more intimate relations to all with 
whom he comes in contact and which attracts to itself 
more than a passing regard. He is the supporter of 
every good cause, the advocate of everything calculated 
to benefit the community in which he lives and to ele- 
vate the tone of the commercial circles in which he is so 
prominent a factor. He is particularly blessed in the 
intelligent and hearty co-operation in all his plans and 
in his life work, in whatever field, of his wife, he and 
she being truly co-partners in the fullest and best sense. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Oreans, La., July 23.—The heavy rains which 
have been falling not only in New Orleans but through- 
out this entire section have interfered materially with 
all branches of the lumber trade for the past week or 
ten days. 

The labor troubles at Moss Point are now at an end 
and with the news that the trouble there has been 
adjusted comes the report that there is more disturb- 
ance in store for Pensacola, which has already suffered 
greatly from strikes. 

The first line in the survey of the Algiers Dry Dock 
was run last week, and the dock itself will be in place 
before many weeks elapse. Its location here will be 
a great thing for the lumber interests, as it will be a 
great promoter of shipbuilding. 

Hon. J. J. Coman, who was appointed a committee 
of one to sell the township of land belonging to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, has 
received several offers already. These offers come from 
eastern capitalists, who believe that southern timber 
lands offer the most flattering inducements for invest- 
ment to be found anywhere. 

The Mississippi Door Company, of Meridian, has com- 
pleted its new factory. 

F. W. Magee & Son have started a saw mill at McGee, 
Miss. 

Frank Cole has moved his saw mill from Chewalla to 
Gift, Miss. 

W. S. Montague, of Mobile, southern representative of 
Wickes Brothers, saw mill machinery, engines, boilers 
and gangs, has moved his headquarters to New Orleans 
and has completed arrangements to have his office at 
the handsome home of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Montague is moving in this week. 

8. L. Benz, of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, 
Nicholson, Miss., spent a few days in New Orleans last 
week on business. 

William Lothman, of the Hafner-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, is in this city looking over 
the ground and it is supposed he will place a good-sized 
order before he goes home. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., passed through 
the city today on his way back to the scene of his opera- 
tions in cypress, after having spent two weeks at Colo- 


rado Springs. Mr. Williams seems to have been greatly 
benefited by his little rest. 

Congressman 8, B. Cooper, of Beaumont, Tex., accom- 
panied by three representative lumbermen of Orange, 
passed through New Orleans today on his way to Wash- 
ington, where the party will confer with the secretary 
of war relative to the recent federal legislation govern- 
ing log rafts in navigable streams. Incidentally the gen- 
tlemen will do a little work for deep water at Sabine 
Pass. The gentlemen with Congressman Cooper are 
C. F. Pannewitz, general manager of the Orange Lumber 
Company, and the.D. R. Wingate Company, of Orange; 
L. Miller, president of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle 
Company, and Charles M. Rein, editor of the Orange 
Leader. 

But a short while ago a stave company located at 
Logansport, La., sent a boat down the Sabine river to 
find the stream blocked by a log jam. The company 
complained to Maj. Adams, engineer in charge of this 
district, and that official at once notified the Orange 
mill men that the law must be enforced. The edict 
caused no end of talk among the mill men, and a delega- 
tion came to New Orleans to see Maj. Adams, claiming 
that a strict enforcement of the law would cause the 
closing of the Orange mills. They stated that the 
Logansport concern had gone out of business and that 
nobody else on the Sabine had ever found the river 
blocked. What the gentlemen from Orange want is to let 
matters stand as they now are and not to enforce a too 
rigid observance of the law. 





BEAUIIONT AND VICINITY. 


Beaumont, Tex., July 24.—While there is much activ- 
ity in the yard trade, the market has not responded 
readily in the way of better prices. Men whose opinions 
are among the most valued in the trade are yet inclined 
to look for a rise in values, though the tendency in the 
belief of these authorities is now more towards a sudden 
and quick rise than to the gradual, inclined-plane pro- 
cess. 

The principal part of the business is still coming 
from the wheat portion of the territory, and this con- 
dition is a striking instance of the effect good crops 
and fair realization thereon have on the lumber market. 
There has been a revival in the trade in the north- 
western territory also. Quite a number of inquiries 
from that region have been eventually metamorphosed 
into orders, though, as previously stated, the majority 
of the Texas and Louisiana mills are yet averse to 
accepting business on the basis of the St. Louis list, 
even with the July 18 additions. 

In the car manufacturers’ section of the market the 
last week has been characterized by the demand for 
decking, both heart and common grades. This is the 
only commodity that seems to be in active demand by 
those gentlemen. Sills are not in such strong call as 
they have been recently. Car lining and siding are on 
the books of many of the mills. 

In other departments of the timber market there is 
no apparent easing off in the demand; and the writer, 
who has the last week interviewed twelve or fifteen 
manufacturers, has not found a dissenting voice to the 
opinion that there would be no decline in this line dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. There is a particularly 
good demand for 10 and 12 foot bridge ties. Some are 
rough and some surfaced four sides. With reference to 
building timber, the mills are fairly well supplied with 
stock, 

The list which was recently put out by the shingle 
association seems to be lived up to, and shingles are 
firm at $2.90 for bests and $2.40 for primes, although 
certain scalpers are offering shingles at 15 cents less 
on some grades. The local output is entirely absorbed 
by Beaumont and the surrounding country. Four inch 
bests are in short supply. Clippers are in fair stock, 
but not any surplus. 

The Reliance Lumber Company, which runs a mill- 
work plant, and the C. W. Georgs Manufacturing Com 
pany, which makes sash, doors and blinds, ete., both 
report an excellent trade in this line. They are running 
regularly and to their full capacity. 

The United Export Lumber Company, which was 
recently formed in this city, has established itself and 
is getting started on a nice business. L. I. Parminter, 
so long connected with the Reliance Lumber Company 
and the Sabine Tram Company, is the manager of the 
company, and it has three mills from which to draw its 
supplies. 

In hewn ties and piling there is a good, strong 
demand. Hewn ties can be disposed of as fast as they 
can be manufactured, and Beaumont is now practically 
headquarters for this class of business for Texas so far 
as pine ties are concerned. The timber on the lands 
which the saw mills leave is being utilized for this 
trade. Piling orders are quite plentiful. 


GEORGIA SAW [ILL ASSOCIATION. 


Brunswick, Ga. July 24—A large attendance char- 
acterized the meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Associa- 
tion last Saturday, July 21, at Cordele, Ga. This was a 
special called meeting to invite the attendance and 
co-operation of the Florida saw mill men, About fifty 
interested people were present. 

Lengthy discussions were entered into, and a great 
deal of business was transacted. Florida was ably rep- 
resented and co-operated in all movements under consid- 
eration. The present agreement, whereby all mills have 
limited their cutting capacity to two-thirds output was 
reaffirmed, to continue until further notice. The present 
aspect of supply and prices was fully discussed, and 
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while the market values were low the tendency seemed 
firmer, enough so, in fact, to stimulate a stronger desire 
to organize the association into a larger body and have 
a united front to present to the market. It was decided 
to send out representatives to canvass Florida, South 
Carolina, Alabama and Georgia and secure co-operation 
upon this line and method, uniting the mill men’s inter- 
est of these states. 

The meeting was presided over by President H, H. 
Tift, of Tifton, Ga., and chronicled by Secretary F. F. 
Warren, of Tifton. Among the largest interests repre- 
sented were J, B. MeDonald, Gainesville, Fla.; G. V. 
Gress, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Lee Ensign, Worth, Ga.; M. W. 
Garrett, Wight, Ga.; Claude Graham, Unadilla, Ga.; 
P. D. Phillips, Irby, Ga.; J. lL. Owens, Manasses, Fla. ; 
W. R. Cheeves and W. B. Frazier, Damascus; W. 8S. 
ender, Valdosta, Ga.; John L. McDonough, Savannah; 
W. C. Perkins, Hogan; J. W. Pope, Atlanta; W. H. 
Adkins, Hogan; William Stillwell, Savannah; T. 8. 
Bailey, Waycross; W. W. Perkins, Hogan; E. J. McRae, 
Valdosta, and J. P. Usury, Sycamore. The next meet- 
ing will be held the first Saturday in August. 

The crosstie brethren have come together again and 
organized. The first meeting was held at Waycross, 
Ga. ‘There were a large number of leading ocntractors 
present. The permanent officers elected were: T. T. 
Thigpen, president; W. M. Wilson, vice-president; C. H. 
Lowther, secretary, and F. B. McDonald, treasurer. 
Meetings will be held monthly. 

The public papers are publishing the petition for char- 
ter and incorporation for the Taylor-Cook Cypress Com- 
pany. Capital stock to be $100,000, with privilege to 
increase to $300,000. Time of charter to run twenty 
years. They are at present operating one of the largest 
and best appointed mills in the south at this place. 
Their location is about four miles from town, on a 
magnificent stretch of deep water, where vessels can 
load to twenty-four feet, and distant only six miles from 
the open ocean, The equipment of their mill is up to 
date and will be somewhat increased before fall. 

The Waycross Air Line railroad, now operating from 
Waycross to Ashley, a distance of about fifty miles, 
has filed a mortgage to cover a large sale of bonds, It 
contemplates building at once to this port and running 
the other terminus to Macon, This road will prove a 
big feeder to the lumber interests of this port, besides 
going through a fine naval-store country and agricult- 
ural section. 


ATLANTIC COAST CYPRESS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


GeorGetown §. C., July 18.—The regular bi-monthly 
meeting of the Atlantic Coast Cypress Association was 
held in this city today. The visitors were the guests of 
the Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company. The member- 
ship was fully represented, 

The meeting was one of conference and for the 
exchange of opinion. It was developed that while the 
demand for cypress lumber was rather slack than other- 
wise, yet prices were being held very firm except in iso- 
lated cases. The association determined to fully main- 
tain prices, as stocks are still badly broken. It was fur- 
ther developed that the holdings of the entire member- 
ship of the association were but 6,000,000 feet of dry 
stock on hand, against 27,000,000 feet on July 1, 1890. 
The members of the association manufacture 170,000,000 
feet annually, and the total stock of green and dry lum- 
ber on hand at the date of the meeting was approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 feet. 

The association members feel confident of a large fall 
trade that will test to the limit the ability to fill orders 
of every one having cypress for sale. 

The Georgetown visitors were very handsomely enter- 
tained by Messrs. Henry H. Gardner and Freeland Gard- 
ner, of the Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company. The 
saw and planing mills of the company were visited and 
carefully inspected, and a call was also made on the sev- 
eral other Georgetown plants producing lumber. An 
extended visit-was made to the new operation of the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, the largest saw mill in 
the entire south country. 








THE MIDDLE IISSISSIPPI RIVER TERRITORY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 25.—There continues to be a 
strong tone of improvement around this market. Reports 
from those sections of the farming country which are 
supplied with lumber by the St. Louis dealers, and that 
means a pretty wide area, are fully as pleasing as they 
have been for several weeks past, and the retailers are 
preparing for a large trade. Crops, prospective building 
and all other important conditions from a lumberman’s 
point of view are fully up to expectations, and there is 
no question as to the fall trade. 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city is 
beginning to show a material gain over the early part 
of the month. The receipts during the past week aggre- 
gated 29,098,000 feet, and the shipments were 14,268.00" 
feet, which is a healthy gain on the preceding week. Still 
this does not indicate the full extent of the improvement 
in business, for the yellow pine mills have been booking 
orders much more rapidly than they have been making 
shipments, the delay in shipment being marked in a 
number of instances. 

The new yellow pine list has been in effect for a week, 
and it is being universally adhered to. The fact that 
this week’s"business is an increase over last week shows 
how it has been received, and there are few complaints 
from the retail country at the advance. With the pos- 
sible exception of car material there have been improved 
sales all along the line. Yard stock is moving in the 
heaviest volume. It is going into the west more freely 
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than into the eastern country. There is also a noticeable 
increase in the orders for special bill stuff, which are 
coming from all sections of the country. Items on the 
left hand side of the list are not moving as readily as 
are dimension and common stock, but this condition was 
expected with the first rush of improvement. 

Anent the yellow pine situation J. C. McLachlin, of 
the Big Four Lumber Company, said today that reports 
from his traveling salesmen, both east and west of the 
river, were to the effect that while the present improved 
conditions were very noticeable, the near future had 
something much better in store. They, as a unit, claim 
that the trade next month will be far ahead of the pres- 
ent business, and say every country condition warrants 
the prediction. This seems to be the general feeling. 

The factory trade is slower in improving than is the 
building trade, and the hardwood people consequently 
cannot report as marked an improvement as can their 
yellow pine brethren. However, there has been some 
change for the better, and orders are now being received 
from sources where there was no business to be secured 
a few weeks ago. Hardwood sales are not yet heavy, but 
they are better than they were. Hardwood stocks in 
the hands of the local wholesalers are in good condition. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, left last week for an extended vacation trip 
through Canada and to the eastern watering places. He 
will not return for several weeks. 

John B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn., was in the 
city last week, and says his business thus far this year 
is in excess of that of the same period last year. He 
says the poplar business could have been considerably 
augmented if he could have controlled enough stock to 
warrant him in accepting all of the orders that were 
offered. 

The Fred B. Dubach Lumber Company has finally 
opened its general offices at 618 Fullerton building, and 
James E. Long, who is secretary and treasurer of the 
company, has charge of this end of the business. The 
mills of this company, which have a daily capacity of 
175,000 feet, are located at Dubach, La., on the line of 
the Arkansas Southern railway, and started up on their 
maiden run last week. They have a large amount of 
timber behind them and are well equipped for a long 
term of service. Yellow pine will be the main product 
of the plant, but oak, cypress and gum will also be 
handled. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is taking a short vacation 
trip up into the Georgian bay country. He will return 
by August 1. 

The river operators are having considerable trouble 
with the stevedores who unload the barges at this point 
over the wage problem. During the whole spring 
there has been a uniform rate of 15 cents an hour, 
but the laborers now demand 25 cents, It is not being 
paid and there is great delay in finding enough work- 
men to unload the cottonwood, poplar and cypress that 
is coming in. Violence has thus far been avoided and it 
is hardly thought there will be trouble of this char- 
acter, 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S PICNIC. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Picnie day in St. Louis 
has arrived and has departed and there were few casu- 
alties. After being postponed because of the street car 








A CLOSE DECISION. 


strike from the date originally decided upon, Thurs- 
day, July 19, started in with threatening rain and a 
superabundance of heat and that was the day of the 
picnic. The crowd began to gather early at Union sta- 
tion and Vollrath’s military band had a very creditable 
following long before the Missouri Pacific special train 
was ready for occupancy. Wholesalers, scalpers and 
retailers were mixing together in a way that seldom 
occurs and the wives and daughters of the lumbermen 
were in strong evidence. 

The train arrived at Creve Coeur lake at about 11 
o’clock and the fun began immediately, The Hard- 
woods and the Pines were nervous withexcitement to 
get at each other and settle for another year the question 
as to who could play ball. The ‘hardwood boys have 
been sore for three years over three successive defeats— 


and very decisive ones at that—at the hands of the Pines 
and there was blood in their eyes. They had a team 
this year which had an abundance of talent and they 
meant to win despite the taunting confidence of the 
Pines. There was all kinds of trouble finding men 
with sufficient nerve and physical strength to act as 
umpires, as it was to be a fight to a finish, but M. L. 
Fleishel and A. J. Lang finally took their lives in their 
hands and regretted it fifty times in almost as many 
minutes. The line-up of the two teams was as follows: 
Ilardwoods. Pines. 
Thomas Blong.......... | ..A. J. Droege 


ee eee . Catcher James Ewing 
BE es 6 Saas baad Ist Base ; 
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The game was to last for five innings and after the 
first was played there was no doubt whatever as to the 
result. The Hardwoods had put in a battery which 
was simply invincible. During the whole progress of 
the game the Pines were able to get the ball out of 
infield but once, Of course there was a tremendous 
amount of rooting and it was difficult to keep the beef- 
ing within the riot mark whenever the umpires made a 
close decision, but no one was seriously injured. Both 
teams played good ball and there were sensational plays 
galore. It was undoubtedly Blong’s pitching that gave 
the game to the Hardwoods, for Roederer, McLeod, Pol- 
lock and Reiner all did excellent work for the Pines. 
When the dinner gong sounded the score stood at 7 to 3 
in favor of the Hardwoods, they waiving their half of 
the fifth inning. 

The energetic coaching of A. C. Miller, captain of 
the Hardwoods, was something remarkable. He has 
felt very keenly the former defeats of ‘his team and this 
year’s victory gave him enough good spirits to more than 
last through the balance of the day. KE. I’. Dodge, of 
Chicago, played with the Hardwoods, and 8. R. Cloud, 
of Ruston, La., played with the Pines. 

After dinner it was announced that 8S. E. Carothers, 
of the Watson-Carothers Lumber Company, would have 
charge of the athletic events and would act as starter. 
John J, Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, was 
appointed official score keeper and the judges were 
N. Waldstein, of the Waldstein Lumber Company; A. 
C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Lumber & Timber 
Company; George EK. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company; E. C. Rob- 
inson and R. B. Hatch. 

The first event was the shoe race and this was run in 
the dancing hall. The contestants ran in their stocking 
feet, their shoes being in a pile and thoroughly mixed 
at the other end of the room. The man who first could 
run the length of the room, pick out his shoes, put them 
on and report back to the judges was to be declared 
winner. It was a very Judicrous contest and was won 
by S. R. Cloud, of Ruston, La., in 2 minutes 4 1-5 seconds. 
‘he second prize was taken by W. W. Milne, of the 
Milne Lumber Company. 

The potato race for girls under sixteen resulted in 
a tie between Miss Eloise McLeod and Miss Adele Bon- 
sack, The drawing of straws gave the first prize to 
Miss McLeod. 

The potato race for ladies was won by Mrs. A. J. 
Droege, Miss May Knight taking second prize. 

There was a large list of entries in the fat men’s 
race, a goodly number of our St. Louis lumbermen 
being of portly build, and it taxed the capacity of the 
grounds to furnish a sufficient number of sponges, fans 
and other trainers’ paraphernalia to go around. ‘This 
race was easily won by A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler 
Lumber Company, with A. J. Droege, of the John J. 
Ganahl Lumber Company, second. 

The novelty race was a leading feature of the after- 
noon’s entertainment, This race was really a drinking 
and eating contest. Each contestant was required to 
drink two glasses of beer, eat a ham sandwich, drink 
two more glasses of beer and report to the judges. A. C. 
Miller was somewhat handicapped by the fact that he 
undertook also to do the work of a man who backed 
down at the last minute and he did not carry off the 
prize as was expected of him. -W. H. Putnam took first 
honors and J. 8. Tritle finished second. 

W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lumber Company, won 
the 100-yard dash after a hotly contested run. L. B. 
Harris, of the Lloyd G. Harris Manufacturing Com- 
pany, captured second prize. 

The potato race for men was won by J. D, Harnett, of 
the Harnett Lumber Company, M. M. Riner, of the Big 
Four Lumber Company, finishing second. 

There were so many contestants in the needle-thread- 
ing contest that it was run in two sections. The winners 
in the first section were Miss May Knight, first, and 
Miss Ella Knight, second, and those in the second sec- 
tion were Miss Ferguson, first, and Mrs. S. E. Carothers, 
second, suitable prizes being provided for both. 

A. C. Miller won the game of tenpins, with John N. 
Verdin second, and the cocked-hat match was won by 
Edward Goedde, of B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis, and 
C. W. Bright, of the St. Louis Lumberman. 

In the boat race L. B. Harris, of the Loyd G. Harris 
Manufacturing Company, easily finished in first place, 
with Ed Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, second. 

The athletic and other events pretty well filled up 
the whole afternoon and the prizes, which were very 
elegant, were not given out until after supper. S. E. 
Carothers made the presentation speeches in very good 
style. 
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The day ended with a grand cake walk, into which all 
of the younger element entered with much enthusiasm. 
A special corps of judges was appointed for this event, 
those serving being N. Waldstein, of the Waldstein 
Lumber Company; Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City; 
Charles F. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, and E. J. Schuster. When 
the band started there was not, long any doubt as to the 
two best couples on the floor. The two charming daugh- 
ters of A. J. Lang proved themselves to be adepts in the 
art and it was only a question as to which should receive 
the first and which the second prize. The crowd waxed 
enthusiastic and the favorites were roundly applauded. 
The judges required the contestants to go through all 
of the paces before finally awarding first prize to Miss 
Luella Lang and Joseph O’Neil, of the O’Neil Lumber 
Company, and second honors to Miss Matilda Lang and 
R. Schrader, of the Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany. The judges also made special mention of the 
clever walking of Miss Kirch and Guy Fulton, of the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. 

At eight o’clock the train pulled out for home and it 
had a jolly lot of freight. All day did not seem to be 
enough to tire them out, and the forward coach, which 
contained the band, was the scene of much merriment. 
There was cakewalking and dancing in the aisles and 
every topical air the band could play was sung. It 
was a crowd that was still game that pulled into Union 
station at about 9:30 and the majority would have been 
willing to start out again the next morning. 

The St. Louis lumbermen are proud of their annual 
picnic. It is the one occasion during the whole year 
when all branches of the trade are united and when 
animosities are forgotten. Not a word of shop is spoken 
and the whole day given over to having a good time, 
An abundance of amusement is provided for all and there 
is not an idle moment during the whole day unless a 
man wishes to go out on the lake to get away from 
people. A man does not think of going without his wife 
or sweetheart and it is not one of those stag affairs which 
are given in some of the other cities. The day is regarded 
as a holiday among the lumbermen and everyone goes. 
Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, happened to attend 
one of the outings several years ago and has not missed 
one since, although he comes a long way from home 
to be present. As for those in town, it will be a long 
time before they stop talking about it and some of the 
Pines are already making plans to redeem themselves at 
baseball. 


AARON 


THE KANSAS-I1ISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—As was anticipated, the 
demand for lumber from the southwest is improving 
as the month of July advances, and orders have been 
coming in with more freedom during the past few 
days than they did earlier in the month. The drouth 
in this section was broken a few days ago, greatly help- 
ing the corn crop over a vast area, where before it 
looked as if dry weather would very seriously injure 
the growing crop. 

In the wheat country the dealers are beginning to 
have trade. The harvest is over and a large amount of 
wheat is moving, which is returning fine prices to the 
producers, and in Oklahoma and southern Kansas espe- 
cially the retail trade is showing a gratifying improve- 
ment and some of the dealers have been very busy for 
several weeks. At Kansas City the wholesalers are more 
than encouraged with the prospects for fall trade, and 
say that their ability to take care of shipments promptly 
will be taxed to the utmost during the fall rush. At 
this time the mills all through the south, both yellow 
pine and cypress, have all the orders they can take 
care of with promptness, and a good many of them are 
at this time considerably behind on shipments, 

The price situation is more satisfactory than it has 
been for some time, with the exception of red cedar 
shingles, which are still weak and unstable. Yellow 
pine is firmer than it has been for months, and there 
is every reason to believe that list prices will rule from 
this time forward. The wholesalers here who attended 
the meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers at St. 
Louis last week state that while the attendance was 
not heavy, many of the members being too busy at 
their mills to be present, the meeting was an enthus- 
iastic one. 

Cypress prices on yard stock show the same firm- 
ness that has characterized the market for months, and 
the manufacturers are now arranging to hold a meet- 
ing for the purpose of making advances on some items. 
White pine prices are holding their own, and in this 
territory there is no noticeable weakness. Sash and 
door prices are stationary and are holding with remark- 
able firmness in view of the light trade that has pre- 
vailed for months. Hardwoods are no weaker than they 
have been, and at this point the feeling is that prices 
will show considerable strength in the near future, as 
it is believed that the fall trade is going to be heavy. 

C. J. Carter returned home Sunday from a trip south. 
He stopped at St. Louis a day on his way home, and 
states that the St. Louis wholesalers are having a good 
demand and are preparing for a heavy fall business. 
Mr. Carter reports a good demand and thinks that the 
fall business will keep all the yellow pine men busy 
taking care of the orders fast enough to satisfy their 
customers. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 
The red cypress mill of the Hon. I. B, Williams at 
Paterson, La., recently cut 98,296 feet of cypress lum- 
ber in one day upon a single band. This is believed to 


be a record and the American Lumberman would like 
to know who can beat it. 

The Eureka Lumber Company, Passaic, N. J., recently 
purchased 15,000 acres of timber land in Cherokee 
county, N. C., located near Marble Station on the South- 
ern railway. New mills will be erected by them and 
possibly other woodworking plants. This location is in 
the heart of the magnificent hardwood timber district 
of North Carolina, which is now quite attractive to 
northern lumbermen. 

The Tennessee legislature passed an act providing 
for the assessment of logs in saw mills, which will 
add materially to the revenues of the state unless 
lumber companies succeed in establishing the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure. They will endeavor to do 
this upon the ground that logs being a product of the 
soil are exempt from taxation under the constitution. 


The Ohio Field. 


FRO? THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 23.—We are gratified to re- 
port for last week’s lumber trade a much more satis- 
factory and evenly distributed sales condition of the 
market throughout than for the week before, though 
while some yards reported an excellent trade, others had 
a light trade and a few a slow trade and almost no trade 
at all. It is believed, however, that there is a steady 
improvement in the condition of the market and that the 
prospects for a good fall trade are very encouraging. 

Shingles and lath have moved off very freely for the 
past ten days, and of shingles the best 18-inch have not 
been so completely cleaned up for many a moon. 

The same report comes in from the traveling men for 
last week as for the week before, some reporting an excel- 
lent trade, while others report light sales or merely a 
fair midsummer’s business. 

Charles H, Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, 
was somewhat indisposed for a part of last week, and 
his smiling countenance was missed at the midday meal 
at the Jumbermen’s lunchroom. He has gone to Tawas 
for a short vacation, 

Mr. Ellenberger, of the Ellenberger Lumber Company, 
was exceedingly happy, having received from somewhere 
(he won't tell) a cargo of hemlock uppers. He says he 
has no kick coming, and when he makes this uncommon 
assertion things are going good with the Ellenberger 
Lumber Company, for at the lumbermen’s lunchroom he 
is the only kicker. He says he is now prepared with 
lumber to satisfy all comers. 

Several eastern buyers were in the market looking 
after good thick white pine, and a large quantity of that 
in shipping condition was disposed of. 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co, report having made a sale to 
eastern parties of quite a large lot of their maple floor- 
ing. This will be shipped all rail direct through from 
their factory at Alpena, Mich. F. W. Gilchrist, the 
senior member of this firm, was in the city two or three 
days last week. He says the inquiry for white pine at 
Alpena within the past ten days has been much more 
than for any time before this year, and that lumber in 
any kind of condition for shipment is an easy seller. 

This week the society event of the season comes off, 
Cleveland’s annual horse carnival opens today. The 
forest city has a world-wide reputation as a horse town, 
and the lumber business will more than likely be left to 
the “subordinates” each afternoon while the races are 
on, as all good lumbermen are good horsemen and lovers 
of God’s noblest creatures, next to man, and we venture 
the assertion most of them will be found at the race 
track helping on the society event, regardless of what 
may happen in the lumber yards. 

The work of widening the Cuyahoga river at “Danger 
Bend” is progressing finally, and within a short time the 
river at this place will be 300 feet wide, and by this 
improvement navigation up the river will be greatly 
benefited, 

Our new “lift” bridge for the Big Four railroad is 
now completed and the old wooden structure has been 
removed. The work of taking out the center pier will 
soon be finished and this too will be a great help to 
vessels going up the river. This bridge is the first of 
its kind built in the city and is really a wonderful piece 
of mechanism. Cleveland, with her 425,000 people, is 
fast taking off her village coat and robing herself in city 
attire. Her electric railroads are equal to the best, if 
not the very best, of any in the country. Five hundred 
and fifty miles of these roads central our public square 
and reach out into all the adjoining towns throughout 
almost the entire northern part of the state. 











FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 25.—Cincinnati lumbermen have 
had no complaints to make regarding demand or prices, 
and the weather of last week has also been satisfactorily 
cool, with brief but heavy showers such as are desired 
by the lumberman’s good friend, the farmer. 

C. Crane, of C. Crane & Co., has the following to say: 


You can say, over my signature, that our business is better 
than it has been in any July in thirty years’ experience. 
The only softening in price that we have encountered so far 
is in quartered oak, and the price of the latter is bound to 
stiffen at once. Plain oak is bound to go higher at once, and 
will reach $50 within two years; quartered oak will sell for 
$70 and $80 by that time. We are getting more for plain 
oak and poplar right now than we ever got before Common- 
sense should indicate that prices on plain oak must advance. 
There is not much more of it in the country right now than 
there was of walnut some twenty years ago. Still, it is being 
put into every car that is made, into every wagon, every 
building, and into a wide range of other articles of nec- 
essary every-day use. I could have sold 2,500,000 feet of one 


kind of lumber to a firm in this market at the same price I 
received a year ago, but greatly surprised them by absolutely 
refusing to sell unless I got $2 more a thousand. 


The Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association of Cincinnati, 
at its meeting last Friday, decided to make no further 
concession upon yellow pine, which is significant as to 
the trend of this market. 

At M. B. Farrin’s establishment every one seems busy 
and reports of business conditions are to the same effect. 
M. B. Farrin is at his summer home in Michigan with 
his family and friends, enjoying a cruise upon his new 
yacht, his former one having proved itself inadequate 
for a man of Mr. Farrin’s hospitable turn of mind. 

T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, with his 
wife, left last Wednesday for a few weeks at eastern 
seashore resorts. 

W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, has a new daughter at 
his house. 

One lumber concern here received an average of eleven 
and one-quarter cars of lumber a day for the 365 days 
of the past year. 

H. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., reports busi- 
ness only fair in some lines, but on the whole satisfac- 
tory for the season. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett report domestic trade 
somewhat dull, but export trade very fair. 

B. A. Kipp has been confined to his bed for a couple of 
weeks with a mild attack of typhoid fever. He is now 
rapidly improving. 





NEW IiiLLs. 


Georgia. 
Rome-—Horton & Smith have purchased three acres on 
the Coosa river bank and will erect a large saw mill. 


Idaho. 


Sandpoint—The shingle mill of the Sandpoint Lumber 
Company, which was destroyed by fire May 5, will be 
rebuilt in the near future. Plans and specifications are 
now being prepared. ; 


Massachusetts. 


Middleboro—Contractor Phinney is building a saw mill 
on Everett street, to be operated by himself and son. 


Michigan. 

Manton—Wil!liam McGregor and brother, of Kalamazoo, 
have bought a tract of timber in Greenwood township and 
will erect a mill there, making their home at this place 
during the time required to convert the timber into lumber. 


Pennsylvania. 


Telford—William H. Moyer is rebuilding his planing mill, 
which was destroyed by fire. 


Washington. 

Everson (near)—The Strandell Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, will build a mill at Strandell 
Station. 

Fort Colville (near) 
on Mill creek. 

La Center (near)—The Columbia Mill & Tie Company, 
recently incorporated, will erect a saw mill on the Lewis 
river. 

Milan—The Washington Mill Company, of Spokane, which 
recently bought the L. FE. Allen mill at this place, will 
add a shingle mill. 

Roslyn—The Northwestern Improvement Company is fit- 
ting up a planing mill to be operated in conjunction with 
its saw mill. 

Spokane—The mill of the Buckeye Lumber 
which was destroyed July 13, will be rebuilt. 


West Virginia. 


Douglas—The large mills of Thomas Burger & Sons, of 
Cumberland, Md., recently destroyed by fire, have been 
rebuilt. The new mill has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

Parsons—The Parsons Pulp & Paper Company, recently 
incorporated, is erecting a new pulp mill here to cost 
$150,000. 


J. W. Hart is erecting a saw mill 


Company, 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Black Rock—The large plant of the Western Tie & Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was destroyed by fire July 
12. Loss, $3,000, uninsured. 


lowa. 


Muscatine—On July 22 the warehouse of the Huttig Bros. 
Manufacturing Company was destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of $100,000. It was well stocked with doors, sash, oils, 
paints, etc. Insurance not known. 


Minnescta. 

South Park—The Coast Lumber Company recently lost 
by fire about $15,000 worth of shingles and lumber stored 
in the old shops of the Chicago Great Western railway, 
and on cars. The Weyerhauser Lumber Company also lost 
about $7,000 in the same fire. Insured. 


New Hampshire. 


Concord—tThe planing mill and machinery owned by Lewis 
B. Hoit and others was damaged to the extent of $1,800 
by fire July 10. Insurance $700. 


New Jersey. 
Toms River—William Giberson lost his mill and a large 
amount of lumber by fire July 18. Loss, $6,000, uninsured. 


Pennsylvania. 

Bangor—C. C. & I. Wise sustained a fire loss on July 
18, of $50,000, on their planing mill and lumber. Insur- 
ance about $5,000. S. B. Fitzgerald also lost $10,000 by 
the destruction of his planing mill, which was uninsured 

Stony Fork—The grist and saw mill of Thomas W. Bartle 
was destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of $5,000. No 
insurance. Incendiarism is thought to have been the cause. 

South Dakota. 


Huron—The lumber and coal sheds of Brown Bros. & Co.,. 
together with engine, machinery and a quantity of stock, 
were destroyed by fire July 14, thought to be due to incen- 
diarism. Loss over $3,000. Small insurance, 


Tennessee. 
A. ft. Ford's mill was destroyed by fire recently. 
$7,000, with $4,000 insurance. Incendiarism is 
It will not be rebuilt. 


Tennemo 
Loss about 
supposed to have been the origin. 


Washington. 


Spokane—The plants of the Holland-Horr Mijl Company 
and the Crescent Shingle Mill were destroyed by fire July 
20, together with a large amount of lumber in the yards. 
The conflagration started from a spark in the dust bin. 
The loss on the former was $50,000, with $13,000 insurance. 
On the latter the loss was $2,000, with an insurance of 
$1,000. 
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ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Redwood Manufacturers Getting Together—In the Puget Sound Region — Northern Washing- 
ton and Grays Harbor Notes—Conditions in Oregon. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Car., July 21.—It begins to look as 
though the redwood manufacturers were getting down 
to business. ‘The new export company has been incor- 
porated, the papers have passed through the hands of 
the legal fraternity and are now ready for signatures 
of the different owners. The great question of the 
location for the yard, planing mills, ete., is yet to be 
decided. Locations on the east or Oakland side of 
the bay have been offered. One on North Beach on 
the San Francisco side has been favorably looked upon 
but some of those interested want the plant placed at 
Santa Ana, in the southern part of the state. As soon 
as all is decided and the plant in operation the mar- 
kets of the east will be invaded and dealers will be 
invited to handle redwood in all its different shapes 
and sizes. 

The corps of men under the direction of the United 
States board of forestry is now at work in the 
woods of Hobbs, Wall & Co., in Del Norte county and 
will work their way down through Humboldt county. 
They find the study of the redwood very interesting 
and many valuable hints as to its.growth and safety 
will be placed before the world. 

Forest fires are now raging all over the state. They 
began in the Santa Cruz mountains, where there are 
always a large number of campers, and now the report 
comes that the lands of the American River Land & 
Lumber Company, near Placerville, in the northeast 
portion of the state, are being devastated. The chute 
built by the company in 1894 at the terminus of its 
railroad, to run logs into the American river, is reported 
as destroyed. The chute was 3,500 feet long and was 
built of large logs. Over 3,000,000 feet of timber was 
used in its construction and it cost $60,000, Over 
12,000,000 feet of logs ready for sawing are in the line 
of the fire. 

The Boulder Creek Land & Lumber Company has sold 
its retail business to the Soma Prieta Lumber Company. 

The Mendocino Lumber Company is building a rail- 
road into its woods and will replace its circular saw 
with a band. 

J. J. Loggie, president of the McKay Company, Eureka, 
has gone to Humboldt county and will shut down work 
in the woods, as it is calculated enough logs have been 
secured for the season. 


ON PUGET SOUND. 

SeaTtLe, Wasu., July 21.—There is a scarcity of saw 
and shingle mill labor in the Pacific northwest and the 
mills are having trouble in keeping their crews together. 
It isn’t because men are not to be had nor because 
wages are too small; on the contrary the Alaska gold 
excitement brought droves of men from every state in 
the union, but they are not willing to handle lumber. 
The shortage seems general, because in eastern Wash- 
ington, for instance, farmers are taking tramps off the 
freight trains by force in order to harvest their crops, 
despite the fact that labor in the fields commands from 
$2 to $4 a day and board. Some of the mills have 
advanced wages 25 cents a day, but are not getting 
men at that. 

Cc. F. White, superintendent of the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash., left on Thurs- 
day for Chicago, Minneapolis and other eastern points 
to be gone several weeks on a business trip. 

The Stimson Mill Company, of Ballard, Wash., has 
put a band machine in its shingle mill. The equipment 
of the shingle department now consists of two ten- 
blocks, a double-block and a band machine. This will 
give it the largest shingle capacity in the state. 

The Robertson Raft Company will start its second 
pile raft from West Seattle for San Francisco next 
week. It will contain 14,000 pieces. 

The funeral of J, Hatfield, for many years head book- 
keeper of Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, took place 
last Sunday under the auspices of the Hoo-Hoo. Mr. 
Hatfield died at Paso Robles, Cal., July 8. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Company, of Ballard, has 
added a band machine to its shingle equipment. 

Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, is 
expected to return today from an eastern trip. 

H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., was in this city on Thursday last. 

Donoghue & Robinson may build a saw mill in this 
city shortly. 

It is reported that the different companies buying 
timber lands for the Weyerhaeuser syndicate will be 
consolidated in a few days. 

Col. F. D. Stout, a well known lumberman of Dubuque, 
Ia., was on the Sound recently en route to California. 

E. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, was in Seattle the first 
part of the week. 

F, Luedinghaus, a saw mill man of Dryad, was in 
town the first part of the week. 

Hatfield & Roberts have the frame up for their new 
saw mill at Ballard. 

Mirach & Heath, of Snohomish, have closed their 
shingle mill until prices are better. 

The crew of the Marysville Shingle Company, Marys- 
ville, went on a strike Wednesday on account of a reduc- 
tion in wages. 


ern capitalists, are sounding the shingle mill men with 
the view of controlling the shingle output of the state. 

Tacoma, Wash. Good weather is the rule and abun- 
dant harvests along this coast. The department of 
forestry is sending out its forest rangers in anticipa- 
tion of dry weather and to head off forest fires. It 
is conceded that the prevention work being done by the 
United States is most valuable. 

The back rush of the Argonauts who went to Cape 
Nome has a good feature to it, as the men who are re- 
turning will in many cases go back to the jobs they gave 
up in mills and camps. The strange feature about the 
Cape Nome craze was that many felt it was a semi- 
fake but took their chances even with that doubt. 

The sawmill men are kicking about trade; not that 
any of them have had to shut down, but they are afraid 
they will and more afraid that prices cannot be main- 
tained. A heavy order for railroad timbers has been 
recently placed or will be ina few days. It comes from 
the Chieago & Northwestern, 

The cargo trade is fair, with a little lull in the arrival 
of ships. Rumor says the Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
Port Blakely, Wash,, has thirty-six vessels under char- 
ter to load lumber. Rothschild & Co., ship brokers, at 
Port Townsend, Wash., report charters of sixty-eight 
vessels to load with Puget Sound lumber in what is 
left of 1909. 

The shingle trade gossip is quiet, and no one seems 
to have anything to say. There is some demand and 
evidence that prices will stiffen in August. There are 
not many shingles at the mills nor in transit unsold. 

A receiver was appointed July 20 for the Sunset Lum- 
ber Company, of Tacoma, Wash. It is not possible to 
state at this writing just how serious the failure is, 
but it is evident the liabilities will be much greater 
than the assets. The National Bank of Commerce, of 
Tacoma, and the Tacoma Mill Company have a mort- 
gage on the saw mill located at MeIntosh, Wash., and 
which was operated under the name of the Wellington 
Lumber Company. The Sunset Lumber Company and 
the Wellington Lumber Company were owned by George 
Lawler. Much sympathy is expressed for him in his 
financial troubles. He has been for years a prominent 
factor in the car trade. 

All sorts of rumors are prevalent about a mill the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company is to build at Everett, 
Wash. George 8. Long, manager of this company, says 
he knows nothing about it. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Everett, WAsi., July 20.—Whatcom county is being 
pushed for the honor of being the largest shingle pro- 
ducing county in Washington by Snohomish county. 
The first named contains the mills of the Puget Sound 
Saw Mill & Shingle Company, the largest single con- 
cern manufacturing shingles, but aside from its plant 
there are few large mills in the county, the aggregate 
being made up of a large number of hand machine and 
double-block mills scattered about in the woods. The 
recent erection of several mills at Everett has increased 
the production of Snohomish county very materially. 

Kunze Bros., of Arlington, have lost their new shingle 
mill, fire ‘having destroyed it one week after they pur- 
chased it. They will continue to operate their cd 
double-block mill, which is located at the same point. 

Oscar Nelson, of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company, and 
Mr. Hall, of the Hall-Hill Mill Company, Everett, have 
purchased the saw and shingle mill at Sultan belonging 
to Nels Owen & Son. The present intention is to run 
the new mill on cedar. 

During 1899, approximately 23,000 cars of shingles 
were shipped east from Washington and 15,000 cars 
of lumber. By a recent report it is found that the 
westbound merchandise shipments to Seattle, the chief 
distributing city of the state, amounted to 3,801 car- 
loads. Of this amount, 36 cars were loaded with pianos, 
59 with soap and 8 with matches, the balance being 
made up of general merchandise. 





ON GRAYS HARBOR. 


Hoquiam, WasH., July 21.—George L. Burrows, of 
Saginaw, Mich., is visiting Washington and spending 
some time in the examination of his lands near Grays 
harbor. 

The Panel & Folding Box Factory at Hoquiam begins 
operations this week. Many delays, due to the failure 
on the part of the railroad and manufacturers to deliver 
machinery, prevented the beginning of operations until 
the fruit crop has been largely harvested. ‘The company 
has orders on hand, however, to run the factory the 
coming winter, 

George L. Davis, for many years one of the largest 
loggers on the Hoquiam, has closed his camps, being 
entirely cut out, and as yet has made no arrangements 
for further work. 

The improvements lately voted to be made by the 
stockholders of the Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company 
and now in process of construction give that institution 
a position among the model woodworking plants of the 


Metcalf & Wade, of Tacoma, in conjunction with east-country. The present improvements are made in order 


to accommodate the natural increase in the business. 
The plant is a cosmopolitan one—not merely a saw mill, 
cutting lumber. There are in connection two large 
shingle mills, a box factory making shooks for eastern 
and California trade, a tank factory that can turn out 
tanks of all sizes, and a mill cutting the most complete 
assortment of lumber in fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock 
to be found on the coast. The box factory is complete 
and in operation and has a capacity of cutting daily 
nearly 100,000 feet of lumber into shooks. The new 
planing mill, capable of accommodating about twelve 
machines, is ready for the reception of the machinery. 
The storage sheds are also ready for the reception of the 
finished lumber. Construction of an entirely new set of 
dry kilns has just begun. In the meantime the original 
plant continues. work as before. 

The new Allis band saw at the Northwestern Lumber 
Company’s mill at Hoquiam will be installed this week 
and the entire mill resume operations. 





ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 21.—That the war in the far 
east is becoming a troublesome factor in the export lum- 
ber trade was brought forcibly to the attention of lum- 
bermen in this city recently by the recharter of three 
steamships to the government by parties who had origi- 
nally secured them to carry lumber from Portland to 
Chinese ports. The three steamers had been expected 
to carry away about 5,000,000 feet and as there is noth- 
ing to take their places, and at the same time no desire 
to ship lumber to ports where the warships of the 
world are holding the boards, the stock will probably 
be disposed of in another quarter. This war cloud 
which is developing into such alarming proportions is 
doing something more than destroy the market for lum- 
ber across the water, for it is causing such a demand 
for steam tonnage for transport service that ocean 
freights in any direction are reaching up towards ree- 
ord figures. Following a period of several years of low 
freights it will be a difficult matter to make buyers 
meet the added cost of transportation. The scarcity 
of vessels has thrown a large portion of the lumber 
trade between Oregon and Washington and San Fran- 
cisco into the hands of the railroads. Water rates are 
now quoted at $5 a thousand from the Columbia river 
to San Francisco and $6 to southern California ports. 

The plant of the Buckeye Lumber Company, located 
on the Spokane Falls & Northern railway, about seven- 
teen miles north of Spokane, Wash., was destroyed by 
fire July 13, resulting in a loss of $30,000 with but 
$5,000 insurance, The burned mill had a capacity of 
60,000 feet a day and will be rebuilt at once, the com- 
pany owning 8,000 acres of fine timber land in the 
vicinity and having large orders ahead for the product. 

The big log raft which the Robertson Raft Company 
has been building at Stella, on the Columbia river, 
will start seaward about August 1. It contains 5,000,- 
000 feet of logs and piling, and will probably be the 
Jast to leave the Columbia, as the cradle in which it 
was built is unfit for further use, and the uncertainty 
regarding congressional action against the rafts does 
not warrant building a new cradle. 

Most of the shingle mills in this vicinity are closed 
down awaiting an improvement in the situation. There 
has been no change in prices, and none of the mills 
shows a disposition to make a cut, preferring to remain 
idle for awhile, instead of demoralizing the trade with 
a war of prices. 

The Hogue mill, on the east side, has begun running 
night and day. The Western Lumber Company’s plant 
and that of Inman, Poulsen & Co, have been running 
this way for a long time, and with this latest addition 
to the night force Portland’s water front will be as 
noisy in spots as it is in the day time. : 

The Oregon Sash & Door Company filed articles of 
incorporation last Wednesday, the objects set forth 
being the manufacture of sash, doors, lumber, ete. Port- 
land is the headquarters and J. A. Martin, C, H. Jack- 
son and F. H. Ransom are the incorporators. They will 
continue the old planing mill business of A. & J. A. 
Martin on an enlarged scale. 

The highest price recently paid for timber land in 
this vicinity was paid last week by the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, which purchased 1,500 acres adjoin- 
ing a tract already owned by it on Larch mountain. 
The land contains a heavy growth of yellow fir, which 
will be rendered accessible to the company’s mill plant 
by an extension of the tramway now bringing out logs 
from a point nearer the mill. 

The Latourell Lumbering Company, of Latourell Falls, 
Ore., which has been running for the past two years 
on tie orders, added a planing mill to its plant, and 
will now manufacture dressed lumber for the eastern 
markets. 

The Columbia Mill & Tie Company yesterday filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are W. L. 
Archambeau, C. E. Cook and Al Salmon, and their 
stated intention is to engage in the wood, saw mill and 
flume business. They have just built a saw mill on the 
Lewis river, near La Center, Wash. 





OREGON LUIIBER NOTES. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 21.—Manager Smith, of the 
Grand Ronde Lumber Company, at La Grande Ore., is 
on an eastern tour of business. 

W. E. Putnam, of Milton, has opened a new lumber 
yard at that place. 

Michigan men are buying timber and preparing to 
erect saw mills near Prairie City, Ore. 

The general land office feels called upon to circulate 
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very industriously copies of the laws pertaining to 
forest fires. Much carelessness and cussedness prevails. 

The shipments of lumber from points in Oregon along 
the line of the Southern Pacific railroad to California 
are of large proportions. 

Spreckles & Bro., of San Francisco, Cal., will put in 
an entire new saw mill plant at Marshfield on their 
own land, near the depot, and are considering other 
developments for the region. 

A. J. Johnson, a government expert on forestry, has 
made an extensive trip through the Blue mountains and 
reports the probable loss to the government by fire in 
the timber of those mountains will be 14 percent. He 
says that 400,000,000 feet of timber is consumed yearly 
in this state for firewood alone. 

The North American Mining Company is putting in 
a saw mill on a large tract of timber near Medical 
Springs. 

A large sash and door manufacturer of one of the 
lake states is looking for a location in Oregon and has 
written to Rev. Hansen, the promoter of a Danish col- 
ony at Eugene, Ore., for particulars concerning the 
advantages of that locality. 

A saw mill at Wendling has a contract to cut 10,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


United States Deputy Marshal George, of Eureka, Cal., 
has arrested Louis Woodrum, A. J. Carrillo and B. F. 
Warren, who were taken under the charge of cutting 
timber on government land. J. W. Dunn, the employer 
of the men mentioned, afterward gave himself up. 

A four-masted schooner was recently launched at 
Aberdeen, Wash., for the West & Slade Mill Company 
and was christened R. C. Slade. The capacity is esti- 
mated at 900,000 feet of lumber and she will take a 
cargo of lumber to Australia, there loading coal for 
Honolulu, and at Honolulu loading sugar for San Fran- 
cisco. As soon as this vessel was out of the way the 
keel was laid for another of the same dimensions, to be 
built for the American Mill Company. 


The state land board of Colorado has ordered the 
sale of more than 1,000,000 feet of timber, refusing but 
one application, and this upon the ground that the 
timber was so situated that it would not be stolen by 
the timber thieves who are overrunning the state. The 
policy of the state in disposing of its timber rather 
than organizing a vigorous policy of prosecution of 
timber thieves is being criticised in some quarters, espe- 
cially as the prices at which the timber is being sold are 
considered too low. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company has purchased 
an additional 1,500 acres adjoining its holdings on Larch 
mountain, near Palmer, Ore., paying $45,000. Tram- 
ways will be extended into the tract, which consists 
largely of yellow fir. 

An ordinance recently passed the city council of Seat- 
tle, Wash., allowing government vessels to occupy moor- 
ings in the harbor at any time, and during the month 
of May all moorings are occupied by them to the exclu- 
sion of merchantment. It is expected that this will 
also happen during the fall months when the revenue 
cutters return from Alaska, and the harbormaster there- 
fore recommends that three additional moorings be 
placed on the south side of the harbor and that the 
Washington street slip be extended thirty feet. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 


Brantley—Cooper & Crosby have been succeeded by the 
Cooper Lumber Company, J. I". Cooper, proprietor. 

Florence—The Columbia Stave & Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Alabama Stave Company, authorized 
capital $130,000. 

Geneva—The Morris Mill Company is reported in business. 

Kirkland—E. Downing is reported succeeded by the Mayo- 
Jordan Lumber Company. 

Arkansas. 


Crockett’s Bluff—Mewes & Berger have started in the saw 
mill and lumber business. 

Lonsdale—Blount & White are in the saw and planing mill 
business. 

Ola—J. C. & O. L. Brooks have been succeeded by J. C. 
Brooks in the saw mill business. 

Texarkana—The Whittaker Lumber Company is engaged 
in the lumber brokerage business. 


California. 


Los Angeles—The Los Angeles Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capitalization from $60,000 to $150,000. 
Riverside—A. W. Miller has sold his planing mill. 


Colorado. 


Denver—The State Lumber & Trading Company has incor- 
porated with a «apital of $100,000. P 


Florida. 


Archer—Wood & Poleman are in the saw ill business. 

Gainesville—J. L. Kelly recently began in the saw mill 
business. 

Key West—J. W. Johnson is in the hardware, sash and 
door business. . 

Luraville—Scrugs & Wells are reported out of business. 


Georgia. 


Bainbridge—Simms & Cliatt are reported out of business. 

Lyons—Lang & Stacer have dissolved partnership. 

Nashville—The Nashville umber Company recently began 
in the saw mill business. 

Younker—J. C. Swearingen is operating a shingle mill. 


Illinois. 


Cairo—The Creelman Export Lumber Company has changed 
its name to the Hardwood Export Company. 

Granite City—H. H. Gibson recently began here. 

Herrin—S. . Green & Company have incorporated with 
a capital of $2,000, to manufacture building material, ete. 











Hoopestown—C. T. Putnam has sold his lumber business 
to the Hoopestown Lumber Company. 
Indiana. 
ae & Edmoson have been succeeded by D. B. 
ells. 

Richmond—tThe Richmond Post Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, by R. C. Smith, R. 
A. Benton, A. G. Murray and R. B&. Kirkman. 

Wabash—Wesley Strauss, of Manchester, has purchased 
the lumber business of Press Warner. 


Indian Territory. 
Sptro—Kayser & Harris have dissolved partnership. 
Stillwell—F. A. Blanck is succeeded by the A. D. 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


lowa. 

Adel—H. A. Bechtel has sold to the Dewel-Bachman Lum- 
ber Company, of Des Moines. 

Cedar Rapids—F. E. & L. James are succeeded by the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company. 

=o Hilton Lumber Company is reported starting 
a yard. 

Dallas Center—H. A. Bechtel has been succeeded by the 
Dewel-Bachman Lumber Company, of Des Moines. 

Dyersville—James Armstrong has purchased the interest 
of his brother David and also of George McGee, and will suc- 
ceed to the business of Armstrong Bros & Co. here. 

Perry—J. R. Swearingen has been succeeded by J. R. 
Swearingen & Co. 

Rake—The Northwestern Iowa Grain Company, of Mason 
poe Ia., haw opened a new yard here; also at Abbott and 

anna. 

Sheldon—The Sheldon Trade Company is in the lumber, 
grain, coal, etc., business. 

Cascade—W. H. Winans has leased the Finn saw mill. 

Kansas. 

Beagle—McClay Brothers recently began in the lumber 
business. 

Centralia—Kellogg & Ueberrhein have been succeeded by 
Brice J. King. 

Farlington—J. T. Deets & Co. have been succeeded by 
Thomas Shafer & Son. 

Garnett—Ida M. Currier has been succeeded by the Cur- 
rier Lumber Company. 
: Morrowville—The Kozel Lumber Company recently began 
1ere. 


Moon 


Kentucky. 

Dixon—The Western Kentucky Lumber Company has incor- 
porated to engage in the hardwood lumber business, capital 
$10,000. 

Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—Bauer, Reynolds & Streator are reported 
not in business here. 

New Orleans—The Opdenweyer Cypress Lumber Company, 
Ltd., recently began here. 

Maine. 

Hiram—Frank Wood has purchased the saw mill of A. & 

P. B. Young at this place. 
Massachusetts. 

Adams—M. J. Holden & Son have been succeeded by George 
HI. Holden, the son. 

Michigan. 


Detroit—DeMan Brothers have dissolved partnership; F. 
DeMan will continue. 

Mast Jordan—The East Jordan Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $200,000, to manufacture 
and sell lumber. Incorporators, W. P. Porter, of Kast Jor- 
dan; C. L. Ames, of Chicago, Ill., and A. H. Frost, of San 
Diego, Cal. 

Escanaba—Reinger & Linden 
Joseph KE. Reinger. 

Hillsdale—Cunningham & Aldrich have sold their iumber 
business to Robert Corlette, but will continue in the coal, 
wood and ice business. 

Grand Rapids—G. H. Siple & Co., of Otsego, have pur- 
chased the lumber business of William Sebright & Co., who 
will continue in the wood and coal business. 

St. Joseph—The Peters Lumber Company, of Benton Har- 
bor, is opening a branch yard here. 

a -The Shelldrake Lumber Company is reported 
sold out. 


have been succeeded by 


Minnesota. 


Maynard—Hanson Brothers are reported in the lumber 
business. 

Minneapolis—The H. C. Bolcom Lumber Company, of 
Winona, are in the lumber business here. ‘The Sandy River 
Lumber Company has incorporated with capital of $25,000, 
to enter the lumber and logging business. ‘The incorporators 
are Ff. W. Bonness, BE. L. Douglass and A. Y. Merrill, of this 
place.-——-The Standard Sash & Door Company is reported 
out of business. 

Warroad—The Lake of the Woods Boom & Salvage Com- 
pany has organized for the purpose of reclaiming logs on the 
river. Capitalization $10,000. The promoters are W. F. 
Powell and William J. Brown, of Warren, and D. Finley, 
William Neal and John Q. Cronkhite, of this place. 

St. Cloud—H. L. Harkness recently purchased the retail 
lumber yard of W. T. Clark and the firm of E. L. Harkness 
& Co. has been organized, with C. M. Harkness in charge of 
the yard. 

Quamby—Seymour Bros., of Pine City, have purchased a 
saw mill at this point. 


Mississippi. 


Derby—Prentice & Herren have been succeeded by the 
Prentice Lumber Company, in the yellow pine lumber busi- 
ne 





ss. 
Griffith—The Greenwood & Holmes Lumber Company has 
incorporated, capital $20,000. 

Nugent—The Mimm-Hopkins Lumber Company has dis- 
solved, 8S. D. Mimm having sold his interest to Lyman Reeves. 
The firm of Hopkins, Reeves & Co. will continue the business. 


Missouri. 


Caruthersville—G. W. Bradley recently began in the lum- 
ber business. 

Clarence—Scrutchfield & Perry recently started in the lum- 
ber business. n 

Joplin—The Foresman-Mayes Lumber Company hag dis- 
solved. W. W. Mayes will continue the business under the 
name of the Walter W. Mayes Lumber Company, while J. H. 
Foresman will again assume management of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company at this point. 

Kansas City—Wagoner & Benton have been succeeded b 
the O. H. Benton Lumber Company. The Louisiana ff 
Texas Lumber Company is reported out of business. Neal 
Sylvester is reported out of the commission lumber business. 

Odessa—Seawell, Wagoner & Benton have been succeeded 
in the lumber business by I. E. Wagoner. 

St. Louis—H. J. Cannon is in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness here. Henry W. Giese has been succeeded by Giese 
& Henselmeier in the wholesale hardwood business. G. H. 
Marting & Son have been succeeded by the G. H. Marting 
Company, with an authorized capital of $50,400. 

Seymour—J. H. Magill is in the post and piling business. 
Trimbill, Magill & Co. are reported out of the lumber 
business. The W. J. Trimbie Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. 

Westphalia—H. A. Brune has been succeeded by Horst- 
daniel Brothers in the lumber business. 


Nebraska. 
Bridgeport—Carr & Neff, of Gering, recently began busi- 
ness here. 
Crete—The Crete Lumber Company has been succeeded 























by George W. Baldwin. 

Gering.—Carr & Neff recently began business. 

Omaha—The Omaha Woodworking Company has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Scotts Bluff—Carr & Neff, of Gering, recently opened a 
yard here. 

Sutton—Sack & Nolde recently began in the lumber busi- 


ness. 
Well Fleet—C. A. Glaze has sold his lumber business to 
Votaw Brothers. 
New Hampsnire. 
Plymouth—E. D. Jones is in the saw and planing mill 
business. 
New Jersey. 


_Passaic—The Eureka Lumber Company has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to engage in the lumber 
business. Incorporators, D. H. Slingeriand, T. 8S. Cooper and 
W. R. Swett, of this place; J. Hammalian, of Hackensack ; 
J. Ford and H. Simonian, of Brooklyn, and P. Hammalian, 
of Hackensack. 

Westfield—The Westfield Woodworking Company hag begun 
the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


New York. 
New York City—P. R. Baer*& Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
recently opened a hardwood lumber office here. 
Peekskill—G. H. Thayer is in the iumber business here. 


North Carolina. 
Bryson City—The Eversole Lumber Company is in the 
saw mill and lumber business. 
Clayton—H. A. McCullers is in the lumber business. 


North Dakota. 
‘ Northwood—The Northwood Lumber Company has started 
ere. 


Park River—Wilson & Landon have dissolved partnership, 
8. F. Wilson retiring and Mr. Landon continuing the business. 
Portal—The Portal Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Walker Brothers. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Arcade Lumber Company are reported con- 
tinuing business here. 

Lima—Conrath & Hoover have been succeeded by the 
Fidelity Lumber Company. 

Marion—The Implement Manufacturing Company has 
recently engaged in the saw mill business and will manu- 
facture lumber, sash and doors. 

Phenix—Barber Brothers are reported out of business. 

Portsmouth—D. L. Webb has succeeded Cuppett & Webb in 
the saw mill and lumber business. 

mM Shelby—Will & Meyer are in the lumber and coal business 
ere, 

Toledo—Alvin Peter will open a bonded lumber yard here 
with the design of bringing 20,000,000 feet of lumber from 
Canada to be stored. 


Oklahoma Territory. 
Noble—Flitner & Flitner have been 
Flitmer. 
Waukomis—Price Brothers have sold their lumber yard to 
John Schrock and George Fletcher. 


Oregon. 

Larwood—The Star Mill & Flume Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $12,000, by T. Gamis, M. J. 
Cameron and J. L. Davenport. 

Portland—-The Oregon Sash and Door Company has incor- 
porated to manufacture sash, doors, lumber, ete. J. H. Mar- 
tin, C. H. Jackson and I’. H. Ransom incorporators. 


Pennsylvania. 

Brookville—John Kline is reported out of business. 

Newcastle—C. W. Weaver is reported closing out his busi- 
ness here. 

Pittsburg—The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, of Cleve- 
land. O., are engaged in the hardwood lumber business. 

Winterburn—The Wise Lumber Company has sawed out, 
as me mp betes, senin’, 

ersburg—The ersbur laning mill has been - 

chased by IF’. L. Landon. vig ” 7 


Rhode Island. 

Westerly—R. A. Sherman has purchased the stock and tools 
of Randolph, Bentley & Co., and has leased their yard, which 
belongs to the estate of the late Charies Maxson. 

South Dakota. 


Shindlar—F. A. Gordon recently began in the lumber busi- 
ness. 


succeeded by A. 


Tennessee. 

Harriman—B. M. Ewing has sold his interest in the Emery 
Milling Company to J. H. Watts and purchased of Mr. Watts 
a half interest in Watts’ planing mill, woodworking establish- 
ment and shingle mill. They will operate to gether as Watts 
& Ewing. 

Nashville—The Waverly Timber & Iron Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, by 8S. 8. 
Sulzberger, T. M. Steger, Sam Conn, Wm. FE. Steger and 
Charles F. Polak. 

Texas. 

Bunns Bluff—The John T. Hart Lumber Company, of Or- 
ange, Tex., has begun in the saw mill and lumber business. 

Dixon—T. D. Hardin has been succeeded by Stonecypher 
& Hardin. 

Eagle Lake—The Connor-McClanahan Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by A. C. McClanahan & Co., Mr. Connor 
withdrawing from the firm. 

Kildare—The Cass Lumber Company has 
with authorized capital of $10,000. 


incorporated 


Orange—The John T. Hart Lumber Company recently 
began in the saw mill and lumber business. 
Vermont. 

Chester Depot—Waterman Brothers have been succeeded 
by Charles H. Waterman in the lumber, grain, ete., business. 
Washington. 

Anacortes — Ferguson, Moore & Smith recently com- 


menced a shingle mill business. 

Arlington—M. J. Dorgan has sold his shingle mill to 
Kunze Brothers, who will remodel it and install new ma- 
chinery. 

Ballard—Hatfield & 
mill business. 

Bay View—Taylor, Price & King have sold their shingle 
mill to Dickey & Stitt. 


Roberts recently began in the saw 


Everson (near) The Strandel! Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany has Incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Latona—The Allen & Nelson Mill Company has opened a 


lumber yard here. ae 
West Virginia. 


Parsons—The Parsons Pulp & Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by Robert Roe, jr., 
of Covington, Va.: Robert T. Whitmer, T. E. Coole, Leroy 
Harvey and Martin Lane, of Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin. 


Dodgeville—M. Eastman & Co. have been succeeded by 
the E. W. Eastman Lumber Company, of Mineral Point. 

Marinette—The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company has 
organized here. 

Monroe—Roantree & Bucklin are in business here. 

Stoughton—The Stoughton Lumber Association has been 
formed here with a capital of $20,000. Officers: J. M. Bai- 
ley, president ; J. Subey, vice-president; L. C. Jordahl, 
secretary, and John Evans, treasurer and general manager. 

West Superior—The Glenmont Lumber Company, operat- 
ing a mill at Cass Lake, Minn., will move its office here. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The sash and door market is going through a process 
of reconstruction. Recently prices have been badly 
demoralized, not only on carloads, but on small lots as 
well, and this demoralization has had a depressing 
effect upon the prices for odd work. The usual midsum- 
mer dullness is accentuated by the sharp contrast with 
a year ago, when business was booming during July. 
Since the middle of June trade has been lighter perhaps 
than it ordinarily is at this season, and it is the lack of 
apparent life that has whetted the knives and encour- 
aged their use in shaving values until the margin of 
profit for the manufacturer or the wholesaler has prac- 
tically disappeared. Now that the time is approaching 
for fall demand to put in an appearance, an effort is 
being made to get the market again on its feet. Prob- 
ably the first step in this direction will be the issuing of 
new discount cards, making a reduction over the old 
card of about 5 percent all through the list, but in 
reality establishing the market on a uniform basis at 
about 5 to 10 percent higher than the prices at which 
many sales have been made during the last two weeks. 

* * * 

The outlook for fall business is considered good. 
Inquiries are beginning to be received in a manner that 
indicates many retailers will soon be in the market and 
traveling men report: that retail stocks throughout the 
country are comparatively light. Dealers who bought 
supplies early in the year have enjoyed a fair trade 
during the summer, but their stocks are now about 
exhausted, and they will soon be compelled to make pro- 
visions for the fall business. Stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers and manufacturers are somewhat large, but 
not as heavy as they might have been, for the large 
wholsale factories have been restricting production to a 
considerable extent for two or three months past. This 
is also one reason why the shortage of factory plank has 
not been felt, or at least not been commented on by 
manufacturers, to any great extent of late. Careful 
inquiry reveals, however, that there is comparatively 
little white pine factory lumber on the market and 
prices are not likely to decline. On the contrary, should 
demand start up again in the fall the market will prob- 
ably be higher during the winter than it was a year ago. 
Cypress, yellow pine and Pacific coast woods are being 
substituted to a considerable extent for white pine, but 
only for certain uses, and white pine will continue to be 
the main dependence for factory work as long as any 


considerable quantity of it shall be available. 
* * * 





While the Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work 
report slow demand for stock goods, many of them say 
that inquiries are rapidly increasing for estimates on 
special bills. These estimates are also resulting in a 
greater percentage of orders than they did a few weeks 
ago. Last year there was a heavy demand for factory 
frames and other work of that character, but this season 
the chief call seems to be for material to be used for the 
construction of school houses, churches and other public 
buildings. The numerous inquiries for estimates are 
taken to indicate that there will be a large amount of 
building during the fall months. Retailers are also feel- 
ing the market as to prices for regular stock, and while 
not disposed to stock up much as yet, it is believed they 
will be in the market for goods within the next thirty 
days. Prices are not in satisfactory shape, but that is 
a matter which will be speedily remedied just as soon 
as demand begins to show signs of activity. 

* * * 

The Window Glass Jobbers’ Association held a meet- 
ing on Tuesday of this week at the Auditorium hotel 
in this city and discussed the condition of stocks and 
prices very thoroughly. The only action decided on was 
to reduce prices 5 percent on the first five brackets 
of double strength. The reason given for this was that 
these brackets comprise the sizes used in the greenhouse 
trade and buyers in this line have been holding off 
lately because they regarded values too high. Another 
reason for the change is that the supply of double 
thick glass is larger in proportion than the supply of 
single. It was brought out at the meeting that the 
situation from the jobbers’ standpoint is a very strong 
one and proktably will result in a general advance of 
prices within a short time. It was stated that the 
American Window Glass Company owes the jobbers’ 
association 680,000 boxes of glass and has on hand to 
fill these orders only about 375,000 boxes. Glass is still 
being received that was ordered from the combine last 
December, and there is no possibility that the orders 
can be cleaned up until some time after the factories 
start on the next fire. In the east stocks are becoming 
badly broken and jobbers who are in shape to fill orders 
promptly have no difficulty in getting higher than the 
published discounts, In the west the supply in jobbers’ 
hands is more adequate to the present demand, but by 
the middle of August it is predicted that there will be 
a general shortage all over the country and a scarcity 
of most of the staple sizes before any new glass can 
come on the market. Leading jobbers say that they 
have not been able to get from the combine over 75 
percent in sizes wanted of the glass that they really 
need or that they could readily dispose of. The great- 
est scarcity obtains in the smaller sizes, though it is 
general al] through the single list. One big inde- 


pendent factory concern is mentioned that has 20,000 
boxes of glass on hand, but out of this number not 
over 2,000 are single strength. 

* * * 


The American Window Glass Company has settled the 
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wage scale with the Window Glass Cutters’ League 
practically on the basis of last year’s fire, but the cut- 
ters have secured some concessions through changes in 
rules. The scale in the eastern district is 28 cents a 
box single strength, and 40.18 cents double strength. 
All fractional sizes above 13x13 are price and a half, 
except 133x26 and 134x28. In the northern district the 
scale is 28 cents single strength and 39 cents double 
strength. In the western district the scale is 29 cents 
single strength and 41 cents double strength. In the 
western district cutters have been relieved from carry- 
ing out glass which means a weekly saving of 60 cents 
a cutter. No settlement has been made with the flat- 
teners’ association, however, and the conference which 
was held last week was adjourned without date. The 
eembine offered last year’s wages and the flatteners 
demanded 5 percent advance. It is stated by the Com- 
moner and Glass Worker of Pittsburg that this failure 
promises serious consequences, as it is supposed the 
combine will now go ahead and start without the flat- 
teners. As long as the flatteners’ scale is unsigned by 
the American Window Glass Company the independents 
will not be able to start, as L. A. 300 will give them 
no scale. Sizing up the situation in view of all these 
conditions, it would appear that prices of window glass 
are likely to advance in the near future and a firm 
market be maintained until some time after the new 
glass begins to come on the market. It is understood, 
however, that the American Window Glass Company 
will continue its policy of maintaining low prices next 
fire, and it is also said that foreign factories are crowd- 
ing production to the utmost extent. Neither of these 
conditions can become a factor in the market for two 
or three months to come, so that glass for consumption 
within that period is looked upon as a good buy at 
present figures. 
* * 

While the sash and door men at Kansas City, Mo., 
report a little improvement in the demand this month 
over June, the country trade is still lighter than they 
like to see it. The dealers as a rule are not in the 
market for any stock worth mentioning, and although 
the prospects for trade are good, the actual demand 
will not come until building becomes active in the 
country. When this is the case the sash and door 
trade will be better than it has been at any time this 
year, and the prospects for fall building are so good 
all through that territory that jobbers are encouraged 
over the outlook and are preparing to take care of a 
large amount of business later on. At Kansas City the 
demand for mill work is active, as it has been ever 
since the labor troubles were settled, and all of the 
mills are busy. 

* * * 

The planing mills, box factories and door manufac- 
turing industries at Saginaw and Bay City, Mich., have 
been much busier in the past than they are now, but 
the greater number of them are running fairly steady 
at present. Last year they were crowded to the utmost 
limit. This season has been disappointing in some 
respects, but prices have been steadier, and during the 
greater portion of the time, if not rushed, they have had 
something to do. The demand for doors for the export 
trade has fallen off and the business is featureless just 
now. There is not so much local work as usual, as the 
carpenters’ strike at Saginaw, inaugurated for an eight- 
hour day May 1, was only settled last week. Country 
and state business has been just fair of late. The 
American Fibre Company, just organized at Saginaw 
with a capital of $200,000, has options on the premises 
and plant of the A. W. Wright Lumber Company and 
the mill premises and planing mill owned by A. T. Bliss 
at Carrollton. 

* * * 

Some of the door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are get- 
ting a good increase of orders of late, but as a rule 
the door trade proper is slower than anything else in 
finished work, for the reason that so many things have 
conspired together to cut down the demand for such 
work—strikes, high prices, the determined demand for 
lower prices and the resistance of it, all came in at 
the same time. Still there is a report from the east 
that the consumer is ready to buy now and will wait 
no longer for a break in the prices. If this report is 
confirmed there will soon be a decided change for the 
better, but it is premature to accept it with confi- 
dence. Still it is very true that the east is not going 
to do much till it pays the prices asked, for it is out 
of the question to reduce them. Some Buffalo mills 
are just now enjoying big contracts with the east, which 
call for considerable amount of veneered doors, mostly 
of oak, but where this is not the case the joiner shops 
are much the more active. The box trade has been 
injured by the dry weather, which cut off the crop of 
peas, but it now appears pretty certain that the corn 
crop will make the shortage up. There is some report 
of broken grades among the factories, but the diffi- 
culty is still more a matter of price than anything else. 
So the situation will still have to be sized up as uncer- 
tain, though not without something in it. 

* ” * 

The members of the Cincinnati Planing Mill Associa- 
tion meet frequently and seem as a unit in striving for 
the general welfare of the trade. William Mayer, of 
the William Mayer Company, is president of the asso- 
ciation. George L. Ulter, the assistant secretary, said 
to the Lumberman correspondent that while business 
was by no means what it ought to be at this season, 
the members were determined to steer clear of any 
shading of prices. Architects are particularly blue over 
the present condition of things, but report evidences of 
a change for the better for the fall. 
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There are few features of interest in the sash and 
door trade of New York city. It appears to be a sort 
of between seasons time, although there are factories 
busy, and here and there one hears of a fairly good- 
sized order being placed. Prices, however, are not what 
they should be, and a little firmness when the real 
demand comes in a month or two will help to strengthen 
conditions, for retailers have allowed their stocks to run 
quite low. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Will Celebrate Hoo-Hoo Day. 


By special edict it has been declared that this year 
the ninth month shall be October, and accordingly the 
annual Hoo-Hoo day will be celebrated at Dallas, Tex., 
on October 9 instead of September 9. Because of this 
fact it has been decided to make September 9 Hoo-Hoo 
day for the two Vicegerencies of Illinois, J. L. Glaser 
of the northern district and H. 8. Candee of the south- 
ern district having combined their forces for that occa- 
sion. As September 9 comes on Sunday the meeting 
will be held at Chicago on Saturday, September 8, start- 
ing at 2 p. m. with a concatenation and winding up 
in the evening with a banquet and theater party. In 
sending out notice to each member of the coming event 
the two Vicegerents of Illinois make the following 
anouncement: 

It is expected to invite the entire Supreme Nine as guests, 
and it is further expected that there will be not less than 
99 regular candidates to initiate, with at least nine applica- 
tions for honorary membership. 

There are in the great state of Illinois nearly 400 members 
in good standing, and with the assistance and co-operation 
of each and every one there is no reason why for this occa- 
sion we cannot get up a sufficiently interesting affair to guar- 
antee a large attendance and an all around good time. 

We take the liberty of charging each member with $10.98, 
being the initiation fee and one year’s dues for one candidate, 
and we beg to add that each wili be credited with this amount 
upon securing the application from one strictly eligible can- 
didate, accompanied by the necessary fee, either currency or 
check. In other words, all we ask of you is to secure one 
candidate, sending his application, accompanied by the initia- 
tion fee and one year’s dues. After having done this you 
will have no further expense, and are requested to be present 
and participate in the concatenation, the banquet and the the- 
ater program free of charge. 

In conclusion it is urged that each member give this 
matter immediate consideration, advising either of the 
Vicegerents of approval or disapproval of the pro- 
gram contemplated, as it is desired to have all 
arrangements perfected by not later than the first week 
in August. Applications may be addressed to either 
J. L. Glaser, at Chicago, or H. 8. Candee, at Cairo. 








Alexandria, La. 

Saturday night a concatenation of the order of Hoo- 
Hoo was held in Alexandria, La. Harvey Avery, of 
New Orleans, presided as Snark, assisted by T. G. 
Snyder, of Shreveport, Junior Hoo Hoo, and the fol- 
lowing subordinates: W. D. Stewart and W. S. Laun- 
stein, of New Orleans; J. K. Smith, W. H. Simons and 
¥, W. Dearborn, of Oakdale; Ed. Rodd, of Woodworth 
and J, C. Rives, of Old River. It is reported that 
eleven “kittens” were initiated: J. A. Oshee, D. F. 
Clark, Bert Clark, Dr. 8. D. Bevill, James Bolton and 
D. H. Duggan, of Alexandria; William Brough and J. 
P. Finley, of Oakdale; W. C. Simmons, of Olla, and 
R. B. Loveland, of Blanche, La. The line of march 
was formed at the Rapides Hotel. The concatenation 
was held in Odd Fellow’s hall, and after the ceremonies 
were concluded a sumptuous banquet was spread for 
the participants, 

PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PP 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 


The Thomas Robinson Lumber Company, incorpo- 
rated, of Everett, Wash., beginning with this issue of 
The American Lumberman, extends through its adver- 
tising pages an invitation to lumber dealers desiring 
immediate delivery of Washington red cedar shingles 
in lots of a carload or more. The company is at the 
present time offering fifty cars in transit between the 
coast and Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, and those 
desiring shingles are requested to wire the company at 
its expense. The company’s “O. K.” brand of shingles 
has already acquired a favorable reputation. It is one 
of the largest manufacturers of shingles on the Pacific 
coast, with a total daily capacity of about 1,200,000 
shingles, having the output of eight other mills besides 
its own two large mills at Everett and Rainier, Wash. 
It has facilities for shipping over the Northern Pacific, 
Seattle & International, Great Northern, Canadian 
Pacific, Union Pacific and Burlington lines. The design 
for the advertisement is quite ingenious and quite 
apropos at the present time. 


HYMENEAL. 








Blake-Taylor. 

Burton Ovando Blake, a prosperous lumber merchant 
of Pierson, Ia., was married recently to Miss Edith 
Isabel Taylor, They will be at home in Pierson after 
September 1. 





Philbrook-Burleigh. 


Olin’ Philbrook and Miss Julia M. Burleigh, of Laco- 
nia, were married on July 12 at Portland, Me., by the 
Rev. Lewis Malvern. The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Gordou Burleigh, of Laconia. Mr, Philbrook 
has been for some years engaged in an extensive lumber 
business in various parts of New Hampshire. The happy 
couple will make their home in Laconia. 
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THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Better Feeling at Memphis—The Hardwood Trade at Nashville—Knoxville Notes—Letters From 
the Trade—Short Stuff. 





IN THE MEMPHiS DISTRICT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 25.—A better feeling exists 
among the Memphis lumbermen than was apparent two 
or three weeks ago, and they are all now of the opinion 
that it will not be very long before the fall trade will 
open up. And when it does they are convinced that the 
stiff prices which they have insisted all along should 
rule will be maintained. They regard the situation as 
generally promising. 

Just now the indications are more favorable to those 
dealers who handle oak and ash than for some time. It 
is true, however, that there is only a light movement of 
all kinds of domestic stuff, though within the past few 
days there has been a notable increase to dealings for 
export. The movement is just now heavier on this 
account than it has been for some time, and the reason 
for the change for the better which the local men assign 
is the easing off in the ocean rates. One well known 
exporter in Memphis is authority for the statement that 
several large contracts had been made before the reduc- 
tion of the rates on what they are pleased to term a 
“freight rate margin”; in other words, the stuff was not 
to move until the rates got down to such and such a 
figure, and now that the rates have come down to that 
figure much of the lumber thus contracted for is being 
rushed to the ports. The inland rates, however, are 
about the same that they have been for some time, 
though it is hoped that concessions in these will be 
secured for the fall business. 

A diversity of opinion exists among the Memphis dis- 
trict lumber people as to the log supply question. Isaac 
Watts was questioned on this subject today and he says 
that his company has all the logs it needs, and while 
he knows that there are some not so well situated, he 
does not see a prospect for a scarcity in the kinds of 
timber which he uses. Isaac Wright, of Seatcherd & 
Son, was also seen on this matter. He has just 
returned from a trip through portions of the delta lum- 
ber belt of Mississippi and there found that few logs 
were being hauled out of the bottoms, and it is his 
judgment that it will not be a very great while before 
logs will be going at a premium, His statement, how- 
ever, does not apply to all characters of timber. He 
says that with such timber as gum there is an ample 
supply available, but that in oak and ash there are 
precious few of the new logs being cut and practically 
none gotten out. He says that the majority of the 
mills in Mississippi, except those on rivers, are now 
closed down, and that the reason for this condition lies 
in the fact that there is not a sufficient supply of logs 
within easy and reasonable reach. 

Col. Hugh Pettit, of the Bodman-Pettit Lumber Com- 
pany, says the strongest demand, according to his infor- 
mation, comes from men who are on the lookout for 
poplar. This wood has been in demand with scarcely 
any intermission during the dull summer spell, and 
though it is true that some has been sold from this 
market at a figure slightly under $30, such cases have 
been rare. ‘The generally accepted standard price for 
firsts and seconds is from $30 to $32. 

It is now the understanding that the derrick, about 
which there has been so much talk among Memphis 
lumbermen during the past several weeks, and which is 
projected for South Memphis, is a certainty. It will be 


erected at the incline of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 


Memphis railroad and it is understood that Charles 
Gladden, R. J. Darnell and Robert Cooper, of the 
Cochran Lumber Company, are to put up the money. 
The local people who are not financially interested in 
the enterprise will not be barred from using the derrick 
and it is believed that they will all have much less 
trouble in getting their logs out from barges from the 
river districts as soon as the derrick is up than ever 
before in the history of Memphis as a lumber market. 

F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in Memphis today. He is en route to 
Empire, Ark., a point where his company has a large 
plant He is well pleased with the outlook for this dis- 
trict. 

Seatcherd & Son, of Buffalo, have just completed the 
shipment of 1,000,000 feet of quarter-sawed oak lumber, 
consigned to I. T. Williams & Son, of New York. 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 24.—The first part of the 
month the lumber dealers around Nashville were busy 
taking stock, finding where they stand. There is no 
fault to find with their standing. They are satisfied 
with the year’s business. They would be hard to please 
if they were not, although there has been a consider- 
able slacking down in the last month or so, but brisk 
times cannot last forever. The conclusion is, however, 
that stocks are high enough and the dealers do not 
want any more lumber just now. They are willing to 
sell for awhile. As for prices the consensus of opin- 
ion is that the bottom has been reached, and that when 
the cooler days of autumn come they will begin to 
climb back where they were several months ago. Plain 
oak and poplar are steady and there is a steady demand 
for them. Quartered oak is still off and with little 


demand. Just at this time there is little coming in 
or going out of the Nashville market. 

The elevator near the railroad bridge, which was 
burned down last fall, will soon be rebuilt jointly, it 
is said, by the Louisville & Nashville railroad and the 
Ryman Steamboat Company. About $40,000 will be 
spent and an up-to-date elevator erected, 

Lumbermen are not talking much polities save to say 
that business will be better after the election, 

Mr. McKenny, representing Wilson & Adams, of New 
York, has been in the city during the week buying con- 
siderable Jumber. 

J. Earnest Tuthill, of the Cypress Lumber Company, 
of Cincinnati, bought fifteen cars of lumber for box 
material last week. 

John B. Ransom was in St. Louis recently and sold 
about 200,000 feet of good quartered oak. He says he 
found business quiet there, but the feeling hopeful. 

G. W. Squires, of Bryan, O., who makes a specialty 
of wagon stock, hickory and oak, has recently located 
two saw mills in Obion county, one at Obion and the 
other a few miles from the town. He sells his entire 
output to the Studebaker Manufacturing Company, of 
South Bend, Ind. 


A KNOXVILLE LETTER. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 24.—This city is gradually 
gaining prominence as a lumber manufacturing point. 
It is the commercial center as well as of the lumber oper- 
ations for a long distance in all directions. Our city is 
growing substantially and very rapidly, and it is fast 
becoming one of the very best commercial centers in the 
south, 

Saxton & Co., the well known exporters, whose princi- 
pal offices are in this city, and who have branches at 
Memphis and Nashville, London and Liverpool, operate 
a single band saw mill at this point, the poplar, oak and 
walnut logs for which are obtained entirely by rail. It 
is of Smith, Myers & Schnier make, and does excellent 
work, They recently added.a Fay & Egan resaw, by 
means of which they expect te greatly increase the mill’s 
capacity. Saxton & Co. also have a large planing mill, 
in which they prepare finished stock for export. This 
concern’s trade is entirely abroad, they being one of 
the best known exporting houses in the United States. 
H. N. Saxton, jr., of this house, is at present in Europe, 
but will return to this country soon, and E. G. Schrader 
will make a foreign trip. 

D. M. Rose & Co. operate a band mill here, producing 
poplar, oak, both plain and quarter sawed, short leaf 
yellow pine, white pine, ete. They obtain the stock for 
this mill by river, 

J. M. Logan & Co, are another concern here doing a 
nice trade in export stuff. 

George A. Murray, who operates several poplar and 
oak saw mills in this vicinity, makes his headquarters 
here. 

J. B. Ould is cutting some very nice poplar stock at 
Petros, Tenn., about fifty miles west of this point. 








BETTER BUSINESS THAN IN JUNE. 


PRINCETON, IND., July 21.—We find the demand for 
hardwood lumber much better this month than in June. 
So far this year our business has been just as heavy as 
last year, but prices are not quite so high. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption there appears to be a small sur- 
plus of lower grades in quartered oak: Firsts and sec- 
onds quartered oak are as scarce as ever and always will 
be, as the amount of choice trees in the country becomes 
less and less and logs harder to get. To such an extent 
is this true that we predict in five years quartered oak 
which will average 84 inches in width will be selling at 
from $80 to $100 a thousand feet. Sixty days ago one 
heard a great deal of talk about there being a surplus of 
hardwood lumber; the fact is there is at present a 
decided shortage of plain sawed red and white oak and 
considering that there is a larger amount of lumber 
being consumed than two years ago, there is no reason 
why prices should not advance, and we look for that 
advance in August or September. All the hardwood 
lumber in this section is in strong hands and is being 
held at the top prices of last spring. 

A. B. Nickey & Sons. 


A SCARCITY OF BUYERS. 


Watpron, Inp., July 21.—Hardwood trade is quiet 
and the stock of both dry and green lumber throughout 
this section is greater than it was a year ago. Buyers 
seem to be very scarce and the mill men show a tendency 
fo cut prices. Values are lower than they were a year 
ago and prospects for higher prices and a better demand 
are not at all flattering. The outlook for fall trade at 
present is discouraging, and as this is campaign year 
we cannot see anything that would make the hardwood 
market any better. We have a good deal of stock on 
hand and would be glad to dispose of it at present 
prices. 8. P. Strour & Son. 


A FALLING OFF IN TRADE. 


Raser, Inp., July 20.—There has been a gradual fall- 
ing off in trade for some time, but we think this is only 








temporary. Dry stock is scarce in our locality. Owing 
to prices declining there will be more lumber piled for 
future sales than there was last year. We look for slack 
trade until after election. Car bills are more plentiful 
now, but prices are not so good as last year. Wagon 
stock is in fair demand. Plain and quartered oak are 
draggy at present. There seems to be no urgent demand 
for any kind of lumber just now. CrowELL & Co. 





PRICES A LITTLE LOWER. 


WAVELAND, Inp., July 23.—There is about the same 
amount of green and dry lumber at the mills in this 
vicinity that there was a year ago. Not much activity 
is noticeable among buyers, though there is considerable 
call for car material. Prices are a little lower. The 
outlopk for the year is not very flattering, though pos- 
sibly trade will be better this fall than at the present 
time. There will not be much change in the output of 
the mills here this year. A. J. WOLFE. 





NATIONAL INSPECTION ACTIVITIES. 


CincINNATI, O., July 24.—Howard Dickerson, district 
deputy inspector, is moving his family here this week. 
He is doing this with one hand, however, so to speak, 
while with the other he is inspecting lumber as fast as 
he can. He will soon have one or more assistants at 
work. His office is to be at 524 Vine street, directly 
opposite the Grand opera house, where he will be at 
home to callers, both in person, by mail and by telephone, 
although his “hello” number has not yet been announced. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said today he thought business was 
better. He has received a letter from Paris indicating 
that the Lumbermen’s building at the big show was 
completed. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


New Albany, Ind., during ten months ending July 1, 
shipped 1,320,000 cross ties at an average price of 40 
cents. The timbers used have been white oak, burr oak, 
chestnut, black walnut, sassafras and mulberry. 

Hench, Dromghold & Shull, of York, Pa., have recently 
started a large hardwood manufacturing plant at Crick- 
ard, in Randolph county, West Virginia. 

Johnson Bros., of Nestorville, W. Va., have put in a 
mill upon their hardwood tract in Tucker county, West 
Virginia. 

Wallman, W. Va., is a new town upon the West Vir- 
ginia Central railroad, which has grown out of the 
establishment of Robert Whitmer & Sons’ new lumber 
mill at that point. The plant includes a considerable 
extent of tram road. 

It has been generally supposed that the virgin oak 
forest of central Ohio had been exhausted years ago. 
lt took Frank F. Fee, of Lima, O., to discover that good 
white oak still existed in that territory. Two years ago 
he built a band saw mill at Lima, and has produced 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000 feet of white oak there since 
that time. His logs are large and of fine quality, and 
it is not infrequent to see a half dozen or more piles of 
quarter sawed white oak in his yard running 14 inches 
and upward in width. 

C. N. Newcomb, a large manufacturer of carpet looms 
at Davenport, Ia., states that since he has been in busi- 
ness the price of maple such as he uses has advanced 
from $9 to $27 a thousand feet. Maple is the best wood 
for the manufacture of looms, as other hardwoods easily 
splinter and catch upon the web of the fabric. Mr. New- 
comb is about to make a tour of small hardwood mills 
in the north in the hope of picking up some desirable 
lots of maple. 

Jaggles—“Since the Parvenues got into society I sup- 
pose they have had to brush up a little?” Waggles— 
“Yes, indeed. At present they are practicing how to 
walk on a hardwood floor.”’—The Smart Set. 

The Coketon Lumber Company, owned by Rumbarger 
Bros., of Philadelphia, has built a mill between Coketon 
and Thomas, W. Va., with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 
The company owns 15,000 acres at this point and has 
nearly 200 men at work. 

John T, Jarrett, of Charleston, W. Va., is about to 
complete a contract for getting out timber on the Lower 
Loup river for the Loup estate, which he has been 
engaged upon for the last three years. 

Se i i id 
AN ENTERPRISING WEST CUAST SHINGLE 
CONCERN. 


Among the new advertisements in this issue of the 
American Lumberman wil! be found that of the Hall- 
Hill Mill Company, which has an up-to-date new and 
modern shingle plant at Everett, Wash., which was 
erected last winter and began to saw early in the spring. 
The company is foriunate in being so located that east- 
ern shipments can be made over all of the transconti- 
nental lines. 

Clarence EK. Hill, secretary and manager of the com- 
pany, was connected with the old Pacific Consolidated 
Shingle Company that ten years ago was the pioneer in 
introducing red cedar shingles in the middle-west and 
eastern country. When that concern was succeeded 
by Foster & Hastings he still remained with it, but 
aiterwards identified himself with the Tacoma office of 
the Coast Lumber Company of St. Paul. Last winter 
he left this firm and organized the Hall-Hill Mill Com- 
pany, in company with Thomas M, Hall of Stillwater, 
Minn., Mr. Hall being president and treasurer of the 
company. The concern, though.it makes a —- of 
shingles, is prepuent to ship mixed cars of all kinds of 
coast lumber along with them. - 
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William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., this city, is 
spending the heated term with his family at South 
Haven, Mich. 

E. P. Kelley, mayor of Terril, Ia., has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the L. Lamb Lumber Company’s 
new branch yard at Langdon, Minn. 

J. H. Hill, jr., representing Lewis Thompson & Co., 
the well known mahogany and hardwood house of Phila- 
delphia, spent several days in town recently. 

Col. A. D. McLeod, assistant general] freight agent of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, was a wel- 
come Chicago visitor on Tuesday of this week. 

W. W. Everett, of San Francisco, connected with Wood 
& Iron, of that city, and also in the employ of the for- 
estry department, passed through Chicago last week on 
his way to the east. 

C. D. Danaher, of the Danaher & Melendey Company, 
of Dollarville, Mich., was in the city the first of the 
week. Mr. Danaher is entirely satisfied with white pine 
conditions and prospects, 

Joe E. Brunson, prominent in South Carolina prohi- 
bition circles and proprietor of saw and planing mills 
on the Black River near Kingston, recently lost his left 
hand in a saw mill accident. 

E. Jones, formerly of the Northern Land & Immigra- 
tion Company, Mankato, Minn., has accepted a position 
as manager of the land department of the E. H. Hobe 
Lumber Company, St. Paul, Minn, 

Max Sondheimer, of E. Sondheimer & Co., the hard- 
wood dealers,went up into Wisconsin on Saturday 
night of last week on a fishing excursion and will prob- 
ably bring home with him some big fish stories. 

Oscar H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., of: Pitts- 
burg, spent Monday in Chicago, leaving that evening for 
the northwest on a buying trip. He reports a very fair 
condition of commercial affairs in the Smoky City. 

D. D,. Flanner, president of the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, passed through Chicago on Friday 
en route to Starlake, Wis., where he joins his family for 
a little outing in the hostelry known as “The House of 
the Good Shepard.” 

James E. Henry, otherwise known as the “lumber 
king’ of New Hampshire, has been suggested as a eandi- 
date for the governorship of the state, Mr. Henry has 
served as member of the legislature, but has not other- 
wise.aspired to political honors. 


R. H. Vansant, “the tall poplar of the Big Sandy,” of 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky., was in the city 
this week and called at this office. He reports poplar 
conditions in excellent shape, and says in his experience 
prices are fully maintained on all sides. 

The Wolverine Cedar Company is a corporation re- 
cently organized. J. N. Thompson, of Menominee, is 
general manager, and Peru, Ind., parties are interested. 
The company recently purchased $50,000 worth of cedar 
lands of William Holmes of Menominee, Mich. 

The True & True Company has recently freshened up 
its sash and door warehouse at Lincoln street and Blue 
Island avenue, this city, with a new coat of paint, mak- 
ing the whole plant contrast favorably with the new 
office building which the company erected last winter. 

George Peterson, of the furniture manufacturing firm 
of Zangerle & Peterson, Clybourn and Webster avenues, 
this city, is on a trip to Sweden, his native country, and 
is intending to visit the Paris exposition. Mr. Peterson 
left Chicago the latter part of May and intends return- 
ing in September. 

A visitor in Chicago this week was H. C. Taylor, of 
Lyons, Kan., chairman of the railroad committee of the 
Missouri & Kansas Lumber Dealers’ Association and who 
while in Chicago was elected vice-president of the new 
National Council of State & Interstate Retail Coal Asso- 
ciations of the United States. 


Louis Myer, a well known local lumberman at Cin- 
cinnati, O., a few years ago purchased 25,000 shares of 
stock in a Pacific coast onyx mining company at ten 
cents a share, and recently he was notified that he had 
been elected vice president of the now prosperous com- 
pany. He has gone west, therefore, to assume the duties 
of that office. 

G. P. Robbins, manager of the A. W. Clark Lumber 
Company, of Menominee, Mich., was in the city the early 
part of the week. Mr. Robbins reports that even with 
the very largely increased facilities of the Clark com- 
pany heis keeping the plants busy between the match 
stock trade, window and door frames, moldings and 
dimension stuff. 


Commenting on the number of Washington lumbermer 
who have recently committed matrimony, Frank B. Cole,. 
of Tacoma, refers to it as an epidemic and says “the 
darn thing is spreading and no man is safe.” Cole is: 
apparently hedging, and no one need be surprised to 
learn that he who was supposed to be a confirmed bache- 
lor has yielded. Perhaps he begins to feel the symptoms.. 


W. E. Knight, who for a time past has represented 


the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company at 
Omaha, Neb., but who has been succeeded in that posi- 
tion by Edgar H. Jones, formerly of St. Louis, has con- 
nected himself with the Thomas Belting Company, of 
Chicago, which he will represent on the road in Illinois 
and Indiana territory tributary to Chicago. 

The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, of this 
city, according to Manager John M. Schoen, is splen- 
didly prepared to look out for the wants of its custom- 
ers this season. The company has received four cargoes 
of maple by water, and a large quantity of winter-sawed 
basswood, as well as considerable other stock, by rail. 
The yard of the company, at the foot of “A” street, is 
well filled with stock and admirably adapted to the 
wants of the consuming trade. 

C. L, Barnett, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company’s branch house at Indianapolis, Ind., 
was a Chicago visitor on Tuesday of this week. Mr. 
Barnett says the damage done by fire in the Indian- 
apolis warehouse on July 3 kept him hustling for a 
few days to get things straightened around, but every- 
thing is now in good shape again and he has a better 
stock than ever from which to fill orders, This com- 
prises a full line of fancy front doors as well as ordi- 
nary stock goods, and the company is also in shape to 
supply special work on short notice. 

John Doerr, of Chicago, father of ex-Alderman Wil- 
liam J. Doerr; of John N. Doerr, manager of the Pear- 
son Lumber Company, Evanston, Ill., and of Louis M. 
Doerr, returned this week from a 9-months visit to 
Germany, spent principally at Travis, and while Mr. 
Doerr still has many ties and associations in the 
fatherland, where it is a great pleasure to make an 
occasional visit, like the rugged type’ of best citizens 
of whom he is one, he much prefers the United States 
to Germany, and is glad to be back again. 

Among those who were visiting at Eugene Shepard’s 
soon-to-be famous resort at Ballard Lake, near Star- 
lake, Wis., the past week, were Ed. O. Brown, of the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhinelander, Wis.; D. 
D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Max Sondheimer, of the E, Sondheimer Com- 
pany, Chicago. The above gentlemen were all accom- 
panied by their families and joined in the sentiment that 
’Gene Shepard’s ability as a host is fully equal to his 
long established reputation as a timber estimator and 
story-teller. ; 

A caller at the Lumberman office this week was A. L. 
Annes, manager of the sash and door business of the 
Curtis & Yale Company at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Annes 
said that there is a growing demand for stock goods, 
which is a hopeful sign. In his opinion the light trade 
that has been experienced is in part due to the heavy 
buying of last winter by forehanded retailers, who took 
advantage of the low prices then prevailing. He states 
that he knows of one town where five carloads of goods 
were shipped in when an ample stock for the place and 
for the season would have been one carload. 


A change in the management of the retail lumber yard 
in Evanston, one of Chicago’s largest and most thriving 
suburbs, results from the purchase of the Hussey lumber 
yard at South Evanston by H. 8. Fuller, of Crete, Neb., 
which will be operated by a new firm composed of Mr. 
Fuller and C. H. Ketredge, of Fairmount, Neb., Mr. 
Ketredge being the managing partner and who will make 
his home hereafter in Evanston. Mr. Fuller is known 
as one of the heaviest line yard retailers in Nebraska, 
having been a member of the old firm of Tidball & Fuller. 
Mr. Ketredge is widely known as a writer on retail 
topics for the lumber press. He was connected with 
Tidball & Fuller twenty-three years, for the last twenty 
years having resided at Fairmount, Neb., in charge of 
a yard there, and also representing them in various ways 
elsewhere. The yard over which Mr. Ketredge will pre- 
side formerly belonged to J. B. Hussey, who died last 
year, and has since been operated by his sons. We trust 
that Mr. Ketredge will have a profitable and pleasant 
business life in his new field. 





From Paper to Boards. 


The simple announcement in our record department 
that F. E. & L. James are succeeded in the retail lum- 
ber business at Cedar Rapids, Ia., by the Hawkeye Lum- 
ber & Coal Company conceals in it a fact, or two facts, 
of much moment to the American Lumberman and of 
interest to multitudes of its readers and business friends. 
The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company is composed of 
John W. Barry and William H. McClintock. 

The former for three and a half years and the latter 
for eleven years have been important members of the 
staff of the American Lumberman or its predecessors. 

William H. McClintock is a native of West Union, 
Ia., where he was born in March, 1863. He was 
brought up in the newspaper business and in the lat- 
ter part of his residence there was part ownerand editor 
of the Fayette County Union. In May, 1889, he sold 
his business in West Union and removed to Chicago 
where, in August of the same year, he connected him- 
self with The Timberman, doing all-around work for 
both business and editorial departments for which his 
‘training had fitted him. In April, 1892, he accepted 
‘@ position on the Northwestern Lumberman, with his 
specialties the sash and door and hardwood depart- 
ments. In 1896 Met L. Saley resigned his position as 
managing editor and Mr. McClintock succeeded. him. 
At the consolidation of the Northwestern Lumberman 
and The Timberman, January 1, 1899, and the estab- 
lishment of the American Lumberman, Mr. McClintock 
became a very important member of its editorial staff 


and to his conservative and clear sighted grasp of the 
lumber markets of the country is largely due the wide 
influence which the market columns of the American 
Lumberman have had upon the course of the trade 
since that time. He is a clear, concise and forceful 
writer and one of the best authorities on matters relat- 
ing to the pine and sash and door markets in the coun- 
try. His newspaper training and his acquaintance with 
the lumber trade from a newspaper standpoint fitted 
him, however, for a wider field of usefulness; and so 
his work has been found in all departments of the 





W. H. M’CLINTOCK, 


American Lumberman. His relations with the public, 
both from his newspaper connection and his promi- 
nence in Hoo-Hoo circles, have made him hosts of per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances throughout the country. 

John W, Barry is a native of Illinois and is forty- 
two years old. He was a pedagogue in his younger 
days, being a prominent member of the profession in 
his. native state until he decided to enter the lumber 
business, which he did at Fairbury, Neb., in 1884, con- 
tinuing in that occupation until 1896 and making a 


pronounced success of it. Then, as many of our read-- 


ers remember, he established a lumber credit agency. 
This business he sold at the end of 1897 to the Lum- 
berman’s Credit Association of this city and became 
connected with the Northwestern Lumberman as asso- 
ciate editor. Upon the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman he became identified with its busi- 
ness department, representing it particularly on the 
Pacific coast, but also wherever his talents were needed. 
Mr. Barry’s long service as a retail lumberman gave 
him a liking for that business which has not been 
supplanted by his subsequent experience, and therefore 
for some months he has been looking about for an 
opportunity to re-enter that trade on favorable condi- 
tions. The opportunity offered itself in the shape of 





JOHN W. BARRY. 


the yard at Cedar Rapids, Ia., owned by F. E. & L. 
James, who had decided to remove to the west and 
therefore Messrs. Barry and McClintock decided to 
become associates in that business as they had been 
associates in the office of the American Lumberman. 
While this paper and its readers and friends will 
miss them, their talents will find scope in this new field 
where success may be predicted for them and where they 
will have an independence impossible to the newspaper 
man who serves a critical and exacting clientage. 
BAP OOO 


The lumber and sash and door dealers of Dubuque, Ia., 
have issued invitations to the retail lumbermen of their 
territory for the fourth annual midsummer outing to be 
held on Thursday, August 2. The steamer Pilot and 
barges have been engaged for the day: The Chicago 
Great Western has made a rate of one and one-third fare 
for those desiring to attend, and other railroads will 
probably follow. These are affairs of genuine enjoyment 
upon the part of those able to attend. 


OPAPP PDL LILI II 


Ezekiel Fleming, of Harrington, Del., has purchased 
1,110 acres of timber land in Dinwiddie county, Vir- 
ginia, which he will use for the timber in his factory at 
Harrington. 
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Mechanical. 
THE PORTABLE BAND SAW MILL. 

Gradually but surely is the portable or semi-portable 
band saw mill entering the field that for so long a time 
has been occupied entirely by the circular. That these 
rigs are not already in much larger use is owing to the 
fact that many lumbermen think the features of 
portability will be largely increased within a very short 
time. The only objection that can be raised today to the 
portable or semi-portable band is the cost and difficuity 
involved in its removal from point to point. It is con- 
tended by some experts in machinery construction that 
it is entirely feasible to construct a steel framework that 
shall be bolted together, made of light angle and channel 
steel, essentially in the form of a section of a truss 
bridge, with the pulleys of a light band saw mill rig 
attached directly thereto and the carriage running 
within the structure. If this method of construction is 
practicable it is a solution of portability. 

Several manufacturers of light band saw rigs are sell- 
ing with them carriages, set works and feeds, thus trans- 
forming them into a pony saw mill. Without exception 
these rigs are giving splendid satisfaction. 

On a recent visit to the plant of the Whiting Lumber 
Company, at Elizabethton, Tenn., the writer saw a W. B. 
Mershon & Co.’s “Saginaw, Style F” mill thus adapted, 
which was producing poplar and oak lumber at the 
average rate of 22,000 feet a day. The weight of this 
mill is 10,000 pounds; diameter of wheels, 53 feet; width 
of saw, 8 inches; floor space, 9 feet 4 inches by 6 feet; 
driving pulley, 28 inches, 104-inch face, making 480 revo- 
lutions; saw kerf, 5-64. The machine was making very 
smoothly sawed lumber of great uniformity of thickness. 

Charles Verneulen-Baernart, of Roulers, Belgium, is 
operating one of these same rigs, sawing “board timber” 
to }-inch stock. He reports an average cut of 20,000 feet 
surface measure a day, and says that the sawing is done 
as smoothly as with the best reciprocator, on 1-16-inch 
kerf. Meixell, Coleman & Co., of Williamsport, Pa., are 
also employing one of these “Saginaw” resaws, fitted up 
as a pony band mill, in the manufacture of oak, hemlock 
and white pine. They run a 17-gage saw. 

The work of this type of mill is first-class under such 
conditions, as it does not sacrifice capacity to any 
extent. The production of 20,000 feet and upward of 
inch lumber, with the saw blade removing 1-16 of an 
inch or less of kerf, is surely a splendid record. This rig 
will admit the quarter sawing of logs up to 48 inches. 








PHILBRICK EXPANSION MATCHER HEAD. 


A matcher head that has come into prominence on 
the Pacifie coast during the last year and which is now 
being used more or less in the east is the one invented 
and manufactured by W. W. Philbrick, 604 Eighth ave- 
nue, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Philbrick is an experienced 
planing mill man, having had charge of the Stetson & 
Post Mill Company’s planing mill at Seattle for ten 
years, during which time he acquired an insight into 
the needs and requirements of perfectly dressed and 
matched Jumber, and less than a year ago he patented 
what is known as the “Philbrick shear-cutting expan- 
sion matcher head,” an illustration of which appears 





PHILBRICK CUTTER HEAD. 


herewith. Mr. Philbrick combined his knowledge of 
planing mill mechanics with an active ingenious mind, 
and has evolved a new combination of mechanical prin- 
ciples that seems to be just what was needed in that 
line, as the great success his matcher heads have 
attained wherever used bears evidence. His matcher 
heads are now being used quite extensively throughout 
the state of Washington and in Alaska, as well as in 
some of the large eastern mills. The Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., has its planing 
mill equipped with his matcher heads exclusively. Every 
planing mill in Seattle uses them, as well as the big 
plant of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash.; and when it is considered that he has 
been putting them on the market for less than a year, 
their success appears more remarkable, 

Mr. Philbrick describes his cutter head as follows: 

An opening is ground in the edge of the straight knives 
on tongue head, large enough to allow a maximum tongue 
to pass through; these knives cutting only the square por- 
tions above and below the tongue, but no part of the tongue 
itself, that being cut slightly in advance by the thin circular 
bits, seated in reversed positions and bolted to opposite ends 
of the yoke, one cutting above and the other below the 
tongue. To expand the tongue or groove, one end of yoke is 
slightly raised and the other lowered. This is done by loosen- 


. 


ing the nut on hub of head with spanner wrench, then turn- 
ing the number of notch in cam collar that corresponds with 
the size of tongue or groove wanted, around to the lug that 
fits the notches and holds the collar in position. Then 
tighten the spanner nut. Each notch registers one-half of 
1-64 of an inch. This change from % to 14-inch tongues 
and grooves can be made on the machine without loosen- 
ing the heads on the spindle. The tongues and grooves widen 
from the center. 

The jointing knives are ground square on edge and bolted 
to inclined seats which gives them an easy shear cut down- 
ward, and prevents tearing or splitting the lumber. They 
also keep sharp longer, as they havea better clearance. For 
cutting the tongues and grooves, the thin circular bits which 
have both point and side clearance, are better as they may 
be ground sharp or dull to suit the toughness of the lum- 
ber, which cannot be done with the ordinary circular bit, as 
that would change the shape of the square portions above 
and below the tongue or groove which they cut. One gage 
sets all the bits, both straight and circular. To use the 
heads for jointing or other work where the circular bits are 
not required the yoke and cam collar are quickly removed 
after unscrewing the spanner nut on hub of head. Bits made 
in the form of a horseshoe and ground to any special design, 
such as beading, fluting, shiplap, rabeting, etc, may be 
bolted in the places of the circular bits, thus doing a great 
variety of work. The different parts and combinations of 
these heads are fully covered by patents. 

These heads are perfectly adapted to heavy work, 
such as 3, 4 and 6 inch tongue and groove, as the heavy 
cut comes on the straight knives, which are heavy and 
bolted firmly to the sides of the head, leaving a light 
cut for the circular bits. Mr. Philbrick will gladly 
furnish additional information regarding his matcher 
head upon application. 


KILN DOORS. 


R. B. Andrews, of the Emerson Dry Kiln Company, 
as is well known, is the manufacturer of a canvas door 
for dry kilns. It is made of very heavy sail cloth, per- 
haps a sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and is thor- 
oughly impregnated with fireproof paint, so that it is 
practically airtight. Mr. Andrews’ method of employ- 
ing the door is to suspend it at the top, with a roller at 
the bottom. Lines pass from the top of the door on the 
inner side around the roller and up to the top of the 
door, thence over pulleys. When the lines are pulled 
the door or curtain will roll up, like an old-fashioned 



































window-hanging. The side edges of the door are held in 
close contact with the frame by strips of wood, hinged 
with spring hinges, 

Will McMullen, of the MeMullen-Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Faison, N. C., has devised a new method of 
hanging these doors, which is admirable in every respect 
and which is herewith illustrated. 

He attaches his lines to a strip across the middle of 
the door and when the ropes are pulled the door is simply 
lifted up half its hight, with one fold against the space 
above the door. It is really a better plan of handling 
the door than Mr. Andrews’ method, and one which does 
not in any way conflict with his rights in the matter, 
and one which can be adopted by any one desiring to 
do so. 

The canvas dry kiln door is a suceses, as it is light, 
handles easily, and is much nearer air tight than the 
ordinary wooden door. Besides these desirable features 
it dispenses with weight-boxes and the employment of 
four men and eight crowbars to loosen up and elevate 
the ordinary wooden door, which has become warped and 
twisted from the heat of the kiln. 





MECHANICAL NOTES. 


In the writeup of the plant of the Pearl River Lumber 
Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., which was published in 
the Lumberman last week, mention was made of the 
improved dry kiln doors which are in use at that plant. 
These doors are manufactured under the patent issued 
to W. A. Shields, of Pollock, La., and the details of their 
construction were illustrated and deseribed in the Lum- 
berman a couple of weeks ago. Information regarding 
the cost of these doors may be obtained by addressing 
the patentee as above. 

The American Lumberman is in receipt of the saw 
mill machinery catalog of the Soule Steam Feed Works, 


of Meridian, Miss., issued under date of May, 1900. The 
booklet contains a complete description and working 
instructions for the famous steam feeds of this company, 


and also describes other not so well known machinery 

of their make. Their St. Bernard mill dos and their 

Simplex edge stacker, iol is ~ agp pos 
hinery. A postal card sent to the co 

Soubtiess ot a aes of this booklet, which would be 

well worth writing for, merely for the general informa- 

tion which it contains. 





RAILROAD NOTES. 


The work of building the Louisville & Atlantic rail- 
road from Irvine to Beattyville, Ky., has just been 
begun by the new owners. The line follows the Ken- 
tucky river for thirty-five miles and will open up con- 
siderable new timber. The valuable growth is largely 
poplar and oak. About eighteen miles of the new line 
has been graded and is ready for the rails. 

The Arkansas Southern railroad is just closing up its 
line of road from Ruston to Winfield, La. This gives 
the company 112 miles of line from El Dorado, Ark., to 
Winfield, La. On the last recently constructed fifty 
miles of the line there is considerable timber for sale, 
and an opportunity is offered for short leaf yellow pine 
lumber operations that could secure a source of supply 
for from twenty to twenty-five years. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Improvement is slow in making itself felt in the lum- 
ber trade, but the careful observer may detect many 
evidences of a better feeling in the reports from different 
large distributing markets and manufacturing sections 
this week. It is perhaps going too far to say there has 
been a marked increase in the volume of business since 
July 1. There is, however, a swelling volume of inquiry 
which may reasonably be taken as but the forerunner 
of a tide of orders which will come later. Opinions 
differ greatly as to what the fall months will bring in 
respect to trade, but the general feeling is one of hope- 
fulness, At present, however, it is a condition and not 
a theory which confronts manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retail dealers. Actual trade is light and has been since 
the middle of June. In the winter wheat section where 
crops have been harvested the retailers are beginning to 
feel the effects of the bountiful yield, and frém all 
through the southwest come reports of better trade. In 
localities where drouth has prevailed the recent rains 
have saved the growing crops from further damage, and 
corn, oats and flax promise a good yield even in the 
spring wheat territory, where the latter crop was badly 
damaged by dry weather earlier in the season. Labor 
troubles have not been eliminated from the situation, 
but their effects are gradually wearing away. In Chi- 
cago and other localities where strikes are on in the 
building trades there is still a hesitancy among con- 
tractors about taking on new work, but the general feel- 
ing of unrest which prevailed throughout the country 
during the early part of the season seems to have largely 
disappeared. With the readjustment which has taken 
place in prices there seems to be nothing serious to 
delay building operations this fall, unless it be the 
presidential campaign, and there is little likelihood 
that this will be the disturbing element in business that 
it was four years ago. 


- _ t 


Southern pine is rapidly recovering from the demor- 
alized condition which existed previous to July 2. The 
new list, which was issued by the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on that date started matters 
in the right direction, and the list of July 18, advancing 
edge grain flooring $1, common flooring 50 cents and 
piece stuff 50 cents above the former list, has been well 
received by the retail trade. It is almost too early as 
yet to state definitely whether the latest list is being 
firmly maintained or not, but so far as the Lumberman 
has been able to learn there are few complaints of price 
cutting. The list is on a conservative basis, and it is 
backed up by mills representing over 80 percent of the 
yellow pine output in the south country. The increased 
demand from the southwest referred to above is natu- 
rally being felt more in yellow pine circles than else- 
where. Mill men in Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and Louisiana all report an increase in the 
yard trade within the past week or two, and good indi- 
cations for an active fall business. The interior mills 
in territory east of the Mississippi river are also not 
complaining greatly, but in states bordering the Atlantic 
ocean the interior trade is reported very quiet. Demand 
for timbers, car and railroad material and other bi 
stuff has held up remarkably well throughout the sum- 
mer, and the southern mills are still filled with orders 
for these classes of material. The export trade has also 
kept up. Mexico, South America, the West Indies, 
South Africa and some of the European countries are 
taking large amounts of stock this season, and every 
little while a foreign outlet is found for some additional 
kind of output. Prices in the export trade are not quite 
so stiff as they were early in the spring, but are holding 
up well. There is great complaint of difficulty in getting 
vessels for foreign cargoes and ocean rates are main- 
tained on a high basis. 

* * * 








In the white pine mill territory conditions are prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. In some localities 
logs have been gotten down to the mills in sufficient 
quantity to supply present wants, but all through 
the northwest there is still complaint of low water in 
the logging streams. The Mississippi river has fallen 
again at Minneapolis to an extent that for a time pre- 
vented the turning of logs by the boom companies and 
some of the mills were compelled this week to shut down 
temporarily. There is a supply of logs above the sort- 
ing gap sufficient to keep the mills going for some 
time, but the second big drive is still above Little Falls 
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end was making no progress at last reports. In the 
Duluth district some of the mills are shutting down 
from lack of logs. At cargo points like Duluth-Superior 
and Ashland it is also said some of the mils will close 
down soon owing to lack of dock room. The mill oper- 
ators at these points continue to maintain a firm front 
in regard to prices. It is reported that several sales 
have been made recently at figures ranging from 50 cents 
to $1.50 below the list, but no one is offering the lum- 
ber openly at these prices. Water shipments from 
Ashland last week were the lowest for the season, but 
this fact seems not to have had a weakening effect 
upon the market. At mill points on Lake Michigan it 
is said that prices are a little lower, though the decline 
applies chiefly to hemlock and norway piece stuff. 

* * * 

Hemlock prices have dropped another notch in the 
eastern territory, the basis for Pennsylvania stock being 
fixed at $15 in New York, The last official list was 
based on $17, but this list has not been maintained, 
sales being made generally at $1 and $2 below it. In 
the western territory hemlock prices have shown no 
change of late, piece stuff in the rail trade selling at 
about $1 a thousand lower than in the spring, while 
cargo prices on Lake Michigan are about $2 a thousand 
lower than at the close of navigation last fall. Unless 
there should be a further drop in white pine it is not 
believed that hemlock prices will go lower than they 
are at present. 

* , + 

The eastern spruce market is not active and there are 
frequent rumors of cut prices, but these can usually 
be traced to the smaller mills, which always sell under 
the list. The larger operators seem to be maintaining 
the last list with reasonable firmness, and there are 
indications of a speedy revival in the spruce trade, for 
in many of the eastern cities the building outlook is 
taking on a better tone, influenced by the disappear- 
ance of labor troubles and the decline on hemlock and 
spruce, which woods are the pricipal dependence in the 
east for framing purposes. 

* * * 


Our advices from the North Carolina pine district 
indicate that orders are coming in more freely, while 
inquiries show that there is a good fall demand in 
prospect. List prices are being well maintained and as 
the mills are sawing only two-thirds time, and largely 
on special bills at that, there is no surplus accumulat- 
ing to cause a feeling of uneasiness in case the trade of 
next month should not be quite so heavy as is now 
anticipated, j 

* * * 

There has been considerable talk lately of a probable 
advance in prices for thick cypress, but action on this 
point may be delayed for a time. The demand for 
cypress lumber has not been heavy for two or three 
months past, though keeping up a fair volume for the 
season of the year. The mills in the gulf region have 
been accumulating some stock, but there is still delay 
in filling promptly orders for dry lumber. At distribut- 
ing markets cypress stocks are comparatively low. The 
demand from the southwest for yard stock is beginning 
to improve and there are indications for a good factory 
demand during the fall months, as white pine factory 
lumber is in short supply and held at high figures. The 
Atlantic Coast Cypress Association held a meeting at 
Georgetown, 8S. C., last week and decided to maintain 
present prices, as stocks are still broken. The members 
present reported a slack demand. It was developed at 
the meeting, however, that the mills represented only 
have 6,000,000 feet of dry lumber on hand, as against 
27,000,000 on July 1 last year. The mills included in 
the association manufacture 170,000,000 feet annually 
and the total of stock both green and dry on hand at 
present amounts to only 30,000,000 feet. 

* * * 

There has been a falling off in the demand for Pacific 
coast lumber of late and considerable complaint comes 
from the mills in that section because new business is 
not developing as rapidly as had been anticipated. 
Most of the mills still have orders on their books and 
are running full time, some of them at night as well, but 
there must be an increase in the demand or a reduction 
in output in the near future if an accumulation of stock 
is to be prevented, and such an accumulation probably 
would mean lower prices. The logging camps on the 
west coast are many of them shut down and a strong 
effort will be made to maintain present prices for logs. If 
that effort should prove effective a decline in the price of 
lumber may be prevented, even though dmand continue 
dull for some time yet. The Chinese trouble is inter- 
fering seriously with Pacific coast export trade. Not 
only has it shut off the demand from China, but the 
requirements of the government for transport service 
have absorbed most of the steam tonnage available for 
lumber shipments. The prospects are that ocean rates 
will continue high and vessels scarce. Recent reports 
indicate that the bottom has fallen out of the Cape 
Nome boom and that the Alaskan demand for lumber 
for the balance of the season will be light. 


* * * 


Shingle stocks the country over are only in fair sup- 
ply. Prices are reasonably firm on white pine, white 
cedar, cypress, redwood and hemlock, but Washington 
red cedars have been weak, Many of the Pacific coast 
mills are shut down and an improvement in the situation 
out there is looked for, though it is not likely to come 
until there shall be an improvement in the present 
demand. The market on 18-inch shingles, both in white 
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and red cedar, is strong and both kinds are pretty well 
out of the market. 
* * ” 

Eastern reports indicate a stronger feeling in that 
section with respect to the hardwoods, except possibly 
quartered white oak and white ash. Prices on the 
former are depressed somewhat because of the large 
amount of inferior stock offered. Weakness on white 
ash is attributed to a lack of demand, for it does not 
appear that the supply in sight is overabundant. There 
is a little better inquiry for nearly all the hardwoods 
and in a general way trade during July has been reas- 
onably satisfactory to the wholesaler, At the mills it is 
reported buyers are scarce and stocks are accumulating. 
In the southern hardwood territory, however, wet weather 
for two months past has interfered to a considerable 
extent with mill operations and the output has been 
below expectations previously held. The basis of prices 
for fall trade will depend largely upon the volume 
of demand. With an average trade for the balance 
of the season no one looks for a further decline. 


Northern Pine. 
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Chicago. At the wholesale pine yards general reports 
indicate quiet business, though many dealers report con- 
ditions improving. ‘There is more inquiry from the 
country and shipments keep about up to the record made 
at corresponding periods a year ago. In the local trade 
there is more activity. Building is confined principally 
to small jobs, and no general resumption of large opera- 
tions is looked for until there is some settlement of the 
labor troubles, but the architects are reported to have 
Jots of work on their boards, and if the strike were only 
out of the way local building would probably reach good 
proportions this fall. The prospect for a final settle- 
ment of the labor troubles is considered as somewhat 
remote, though likely to occur at any time. Work is 
going ahead on all buildings that were under construc- 
tion when the trouble started, and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting all the men required. Prospective 
builders, however, are somewhat backward about going 
ahead with plans for large structures, and possibly 
much of the work that had been laid out for this fall 
will be postponed until another year. The lack of local 
building has Jeft the yards with good stocks on hand 
and wholesalers are slow about taking on further sup- 
plies. Assortments are being kept up by rail shipments 
from interior mills in the north. Receipts by lake each 
week show a considerable falling off from the corre- 
sponding period of last year and wholesalers are buying 
very little at the cargo mills, for the prices there are 
higher in proportion than the selling prices in this 
market, 

The demand for lumber from manufacturing sources 
has been slow for a month or two past. This is the dull 
season for many of the industries and there is a general 
disposition among heavy consumers to buy only what is 
needed to meet immediate requirements. The planing 
mills and local woodworking factories are taking a lit- 
tle more stock than they did a month or so ago, many 
of them being rushed to get out work that was being 
held back by the strike, but which is now wanted. 

There is a little better movement in the cargo market. 
While the aggregate of receipts by lake has not im- 
proved much over previous weeks, more stock is coming 
on the market for sale. Practically all of this is from 
Lake Michigan points and it is stated that the mill men 
on that lake are easing off a little on their prices. Short 
piece stuff has been sold here recently on the basis of 
$12.50 a thousand, and for common inch cargo commis- 
sion men quote $14.50 to $15. On this latter stock it is 
said that prices are from $1.50 to $2 less than they were 
three or four weeks ago. As ‘has been the case all the 
season, the principal part of the stock offered on the 
market is hemlock piece stuff and shingles. The former 
sells at an average of about $9.50 a thousand for short 
lengths, some tallies having been sold a little under that 
figure and others bringing 25 to 50 cents a thousand 
more, Extra A white cedar shingles by the cargo sell at 
$2 to $2.05. As intimated above, offerings of Lake Supe- 
rior stock are limited, and so far as the dealers here are 
aware the Lake Superior mill men have shown no dis- 
position to recede from their previous ideas in respect 
to prices. The commission salesmen express the belief 
that considerable lumber will be offered on the market ~ 
this fall, but so far this year the offerings have not been 
sufficiently heavy to establish a quotable basis for prices 
throughout the list. 
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Saginaw, Mich. The market for pine in large lots is 
quiet. There is very little lumber for sale on the Sagi- 
naw river in manufacturers’ hands, as thus far there 
has not been much accumulated owing to the cut early 
in the season having been sold last winter for future 
delivery. Prices are fairly well maintained. There 
has been a slight yielding in some instances, but nothing 
material in the way of concessions. White pine is held 
at $16 and up for log run; box lumber is worth $15 
and $16; norway is very firm at $14 to $17, and mill 
culls are worth $14 and $14.50. Hemlock is $1 off, 
but there is a better inquiry and the conditions are 
favorable for a good fall trade. Yard dealers generally 
report a fair seasonable business. Some dealers say 
they are quite busy and other concerns report business 
somewhat spasmodic, Dealers are in good shape to take 
care of all business, as they bought heavily during the 
winter and spring and the stock has been coming for- 
ward. Yard dealers say there has not been much con- 
cession in the matter of prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The white pine situation shows 
little change from a week ago, although as a result of 
the meeting of the joint price committees held last 
weck manufacturers who were inclined to be a little 
weak in sentiment have strengthened up perceptibly. 
The reports of stocks on hand showed that the available 
supply of white pine was not any too large and many 
manufacturers believe that they would be just as well 
off if stocks were a trifle larger, especially in dimension 
stuff of certain lengths. Receipts and shipments hold 
up remarkably well when it is considered that the har- 
vest season is at hand and in the country districts farm- 
ers are so busy preparing for it that they have no time 
to devote to anything else. Harvest is expected to last 
a fortnight in the northwestern states, and as soon as it 
is out of the way and farmers have begun to realize on 
their crops, the movement of white pine will undoubt- 
edly show a substantial increase. 

The wheat crop promises to be so much better than 
was expected and prices for wheat are so much higher 
than they usually are at this season of the year, that 
country dealers intimate there will be a good demand 
the balance of the fall and during the early winter 
months. 

The log movement to this point is not entirely satis- 
factory this week. Trouble has been encountered turn- 
ing the logs at the upper sorting gap, owing to the lower 
water, and a lowering of the water in the pond here 
three feet within twenty-four hours on Tuesday resulted 
in a partial suspension of sawing for several days. The 
second big drive is stranded at Little Falls, and unless 
there is another rise in the river, when the present 
supply of logs is exhausted Minneapolis mill men may 
be forced to suspend operations for a week or longer. 

The table of receipts and shipments the past week for 
Minneapolis is as follows: 


Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The white pine trade in this ter- 
ritory is now coming to a great extent from the larger 
towns and cities. The country trade all this spring 
has been so light that the manufacturers are not work- 
ing it to any extent through salesmen, except along 
the northern boundary of Missouri and in Nebraska. 
Prices are firm, and are too high to suit the dealers who 
for some time have been substituting cypress and Pacific 
coast lumber for white pine, and only supplying the 
latter where their customers insisted on it. The manu- 
facturers, however, are having a fair trade in other 
territory, as the dealers in this section are not secur- 
ing any material concessions from the list prices, except 
in the case of a few items where the manufacturers 
want to move the stock quickly. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is complaint among the white 
pine dealers that they are not able to sell high-grade 
stock to any extent, so they are not buying any more 
of it than they can get rid of. They say that the west 
is holding these grades up too high and apparently 
wants them to take it off their hands and sell it east 
for what they pay for it and they naturally do not 
intend to do it. What is really wanted anyhow is 
box, with a limited amount of kindred grades. One 
dealer says that he stops about at No. 2 cuts. If he 
buys No. 1 or dressing he finds that there is not much 
sale for it unless he is willing to sell for about what 
he pays. Besides, there is no extensive call for high- 
grade pine at any price, so that our dealers appear 
to agree that the practice of asking so much more for 
the best cuts than for the cheaper and more desirable 
grades is a big mistake, which the producers will have 
to find out some way before they are in full touch 
with the eastern market. So many dealers have spoken 
in this vein that it appears to be time the west was 
paying some attention to it. As to the general trade 
in white pine, the movement is small, as a rule, with 
only now and then a dealer doing as much as last 
season, with the majority apparently much behind that 
mark, Some of them are putting in a fair amount of 
stock for fall and winter sales, but it is too notice- 
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able all along the line that dealers are hesitating over 
the problem of getting their money back out of lum- 
ber that is so high. The late rains have apparently 
discounted the stories about logs hung up. Our lum- 
bermen are of the opinion that most if not all of the 
cut of last winter will get in by fall at the farthest, 
so that the shortage on that account will not be felt 
so very much, All white pine is held at a firm figure, 
for there is no safety in cutting the price. The buyer 
is still getting along with as little as he can. A good 
fall trade is the talk, but there is not too much con- 
fidence in its coming. 

Boston, Mass. Salesmen all report that wants in 
pine are easily filled at a decent price. There seems 
to be little hope in the mind of the retail buyer of break- 
iny through the established list, and it is apparent that 
the manufacturers and holders of pine, in this market 
at least, have established a reputation for holding their 
product at its recognized value. Trade is undoubtedly 
quiet, but while there may be more pine for sale than 
is actually wanted for current uses, yet the market may 
still be said to be strong. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The white pine situation presents 
features which puzzle even the experts in this line. 
Without any apparent reason there is an undercurrent 
of cutting going on in all grades, and this with a 
tolerable amount of business being done and a limita- 
tion on the prospective cut. The local market is dull and 
yet orders continue to drop into the offices from often 
unlooked for sources. 

Cleveland, O. Cargo receipts of lumber for the last 
week were about the ordinary for this season, some 
fifteen or twenty cargoes coming in from Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior ports, while a few were received 
from the Georgian bay country. Prices remain steady 
and there seems to be little inclination on the part of 
those holding good white pine to make any conces- 
sions in order to move the stock. Twelve-inch No. 3 
boards in shipping condition and 2-inch common 
plank are about all gone. Norway piece stuff in small 
timbers is about as scarce as hen’s teeth, and those 
who are fortunate enough to have any of this appar- 
ently know what to ask for it. 





Spruce. 


New York City. ‘This is a dull season of the year 
and yet the demand for spruce is much better than it 
has been. This refers not alone to inquiries, for which 
almost every grade of lumber seems to have its fair 
share, but for orders as well. Figures do not change 
on eastern, but that is largely because there is not 
much moving. The Adirondack spruce men make little 
feature of holding to prices apparently, but quotations 
range from $18.50 to $20. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce men are still hustling for 
orders, but there is nothing that would lead one to look 
for a further falling off in price. The last list, while 
it is subjected to hammering on the part of the buyer, 
still comes out of the mill without appreciable damage, 
and the hammering goes for naught. Of course, it is 
always expected that a certain proportion of the smaller 
mills will sell a trifle below the established list. Until 
the building movement, which we all look for, gets well 
under way, there can be no talk of advances in the price, 
but it seems equally unlikely that there can be any occa- 
sion for a drop. The spruce market may be briefly 
summed up in the statement that it is playing a waiting 
game. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair movement for the 
season and in some lines quite a number of inquiries 
are afloat. This is especially true of spruce, a branch 
of the trade which may be disposed of by the formula 
that “it is holding its own.” Neither in spruce nor in 
hemlock is there anything demanding special notice, the 
conditions being about as they were last week. As pre- 
viously noted, hemlock has steadied at the $15 notch and 
is not likely to drop further, 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for white cedar is 
reported to be slightly better this week than for the 
preceding week. Several good orders for immediate 
delivery have been placed with local firms and indi- 
cations point to a better future market. Considerable 
inquiry has been received this week and this, too, is 
considered indicative of a brisker demand. Select poles 
are in good demand and posts are being inquired for. 
Prices are satisfactory and appear to be firm. Little 
inquiry for railroad material is being experienced, but 
old orders are moving well. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. July has been a quiet month in the hard- 
wood trade. Some wholesalers report demand picking 
up a little the last week or so, but on the whole the 
volume of business for the month has been a disappoint- 
ment. This is not because business is really lacking, 


but because the contrast with last year at this time is 
very sharp. It amounts to simply the difference between 
buyers looking for stock and sellers looking for custom- 
ers. A year ago the demand could scarcely be supplied 
and buyers were falling over one another to get dry 
stock. Now there is no snap or life to the trade. Buy- 
ing is strictly of a hand-to-mouth character, and while 
the urgency to sell is not particularly pronounced, there 
is nevertheless enough eagerness about getting orders 
so that buyers can obtain concessions under last winter’s 
prices for almost any kind of hardwood. While this is 
true, it cannot be said that the market is demoralized or 
that there has been a serious break in values. The gen- 
eral range is below prices which ruled last winter, but 
as compared with average prices for a series of years the 
market is still above par. 

One thing that has been a cause of light trade with the 
Chicago hardwood dealers is the labor troubles which 
have been prevalent in this city for nearly six months 
past. While the acute stage of these troubles has gone 
by, they are still occasioning delay in a resumption of 
building operations, and since early in the spring demand 
for the hardwoods that enter into the manufacture of 
interior finish has been exceedingly small. Just now 
the demand for agricultural implement stock is also 
quiet. August is the dull month with these industries, 
and they will probably not begin taking on stock again 
before September 1. Manufacturers of threshing ma- 
chines are not likely to have their hopes realized for fall 
trade this season, because of the shortage of the wheat 
crop in the northwest, and this will leave them with a 
large stock of manufactured goods on hand which will 
cut down the demand for material from that source, for 
the early part of next season at least. This same condi- 
tion will affect trade with the manufacturers of reapers 
and mowers to some extent. The plow manufacturers, 
however, are not seriously handicapped by poor crops, 
as the farmers must do their plowing whatever the result 
may be. 

The movement of quarter sawed white oak is light as 
compared with this period a year ago. Prices on good 
stock, according to leading wholesalers, are reasonably 
well maintained, but there has been so much narrow and 
poorly manufactured quartered oak thrown on the mar- 
ket that the air is full of rumor regarding low prices, 
White ash has been in limited demand of late, and prices 
have suffered accordingly. Inch white ash is quoted as 
low as $30 for firsts and seconds, and for common inch 
$22 is considered a fair price on the basis of Chicago 
delivery. Cottonwood is another wood that has eased 
up on the price of late, and, while the movement is good 
on old orders, new business is not overplentiful. Birch 
and basswood are selling at lower figures, while rock and 
soft elm are both somewhat weak in the face of a light 
demand. Manufacturers of maple are holding their 
prices firm, but a great deal of this stock has passed into 
second hands, and the present holders are reported to be 
making some concessions in order to move the lumber. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for hardwoods in 
the local market cannot be said to be brisk although few 
complaints are heard from handlers. It is recognized 
that this season of the year is the slowest and that 
large sales cannot be expected. The indication of future 
trade, however, is reported to be good. During the past 
few weeks the small stocks which have been in the 
hands of mill men have in many instances been cleared 
up. Only the large stocks now remain but as they are 
being held at quotable prices it is probable that only 
good demand will move them. Sash and door men are 
buying only for immediate consumption but within 
the next few weeks they will probably be in the mar- 
ket with good orders for fall delivery. It is thought 
that the midsummer quietness will have the effect of 
strengthening prices. Some oak is being sold to coun- 
try yards but in general there is little demand for 
any particular line of hardwood. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood people doing a shipping 
trade to the northern and eastern country say they 
have succeeded in booking more orders during the past 
week than for some time. They attribute this largely 
to a general awakening of business, but also say that 
ijt is caused to some extent by the fact that an increas- 
ing number of the woodworking factories find it neces- 
sary to buy in order to keep going. The extremely 
conservative policy pursued by the consumers of hard- 
woods during the past three months is beginning to tell 
upon stocks and buying is no longer a matter of choice. 

There have been a number of hardwood buyers from 
other parts of the country in the city during the past 
week or ten days. They said they were here merely 
to look over the situation and were not looking for 
any particular class of stock, but very few of them 
got away without buying something. A number of these 
people were interviewed by your correspondent and it 
was learned that while the various branches of the 
hardwood consuming trade still note a decreased demand 
for the product of the factories the consumption of stock 
is going forward very satisfactorily. It was also gen- 
erally stated that stocks of lumber in the hands of the 
consumers are badly broken and that buying must neces- 
sarily be heavier from now on. All these conditions are 
making the St. Louis people feel much better than 
they were and they take a more optimistic view of the 
outlook than they did a few weeks ago. 

The receipts of hardwoods continue to be light. None 
of the wholesalers or mill agents is ordering in stock 
unless it is sold, as they will not take the chances with 
it. 

Mill conditions continue practically as they have been 


for several weeks. The remarkable season of wet 
weather which has affected the output of hardwoods 
during the whole summer still holds things back and 
the output of the southern hardwood mills is only a 
small fraction of what it usually is at this season of 
the year. Still, those who are having no trouble with 
their logging operations find few incentives to run on 
full time, for there are no buyers in the field to make 
a market for their product. 

A thoroughly posted hardwood man said today that 
a period of depression could not have had more favor- 
able features than has the one just ending. The lack 
of demand on the part of the consumer ‘was not a 
result of the shutting down of the factories, and while 
there has undoubtedly been less lumber consumed than 
would have been the case had times continued brisk, 
what has been used must by no means be gaged by 
what has been bought. On the other hand, conditions 
at the mills have been such that the output has been 
but a small percent of the normal production for this 
season. A study of stock conditions shows that there 
is more lumber in the hands of the wholesale oper- 
ators who store their stock in yards than there was 
three months ago; but nowhere else is there nearly 
as much, and the stock of lumber in the country at 
large is materially less than it was at that time. He 
thinks the situation has many bright features and is 
not worried over the outlook. 

Oak conditions change but slightly as the season 
advances. The local people say that the demand con- 
tinues best for plain sawed stock and that there is more 
call for one inch lumber than for heavier thicknesses. 

A few large shipments of gum which arrived during 

the past week found a ready sale. Cottonwood also 
shows a better movement than for some time and a few 
of the dealers are daring to bring in barges of unsold 
stock on the market. 
_ Other woods show little change in demand and are 
in extremely light supply. Except of certain thicknesses 
there is no call for ash and it is true of all woods 
that buyers are extremely discriminating as to grades 
and thicknesses, There is no demand whatever for 
the mixed cars which usually form so large a part 
of the local receipts. 

Prices continue unchanged even in the smallest par- 
ticular and little improvement in this direction will be 
felt until the demand is stronger. 
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New Orleans, La. The dominant feature of the hard- 
wood market at this point is the scarcity of tonnage and 
the altitudinous pitch at which foreign freight rates 
are resting. The opening of the grain season is taking 
up all the attention of the ship agents and they have 
little time to talk lumber rates. The outlook in this 
respect is not particularly good, either, and exporters 
are a bit down in the mouth as a consequence. The 
rains in the hardwood belt continue. Prices are hold- 
ing up very well and there are some who say that the 
situation is better now than it was at this time last 
month both in regard to the volume of business and 
the tone of the market. 

New York City. More inquiries are reported all along 
the line and yet the general features of the hardwood 
market appear undisturbed. Poplar is decidedly strong 
and those who really want it must be prepared to meet 
the prices, which are $38 to $40 for firsts and sec- 
onds. It seems impossible to get quartered oak lately 
that will bear inspection all through and the result is 
much dissatisfaction. Low-grade stuff is hard to dis- 
pose of. For the better grades $65 to $67 is quoted, 
and plain oak is also in very good call. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a continuation of the stronger 
feeling in practically all sorts of hardwoods. If there 
is any exception it is with quartered white oak and 
white ash. As to these woods the confidence is gen- 
eral, for it is admitted by everybody that there is no 
white ash of account coming in and so little really 
good quartered oak that it is a mere question of a 
short time when the demand for both will exceed the 
supply. It is announced that the furniture factories 
are going to be ready to buy for next season before 
long, and if they do it will be found very soon that 
the supply is light. The southwest is so badly knocked 
out by high water that the usual supply of oak and 
ash for the fall trade is not forthcoming. Some of the 
mills are still idle and will not be able to cut out any- 
thing that can be used before winter. Others are doing 
short time. Even north of the Ohio it is reported 
that business in the sawmills is far short of normal 
on account of the weather. ‘There is a demand reported 
for black walnut suitable for gun stocks, and birch is 
more active, though prices remain without change. 
There is complaint that Michigan log-run hardwood is 
not sorting up in a very satisfactory manner always. 
One lot of basswood is said to stand the purchasers 
at $29 on firsts and seconds here, which is more than 
they can get for it. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The hardwood market displays 
throughout the whole list but very little change during 
these quiet summer months of waiting. A few items 
of the list may be temporarily more active, and others 
correspondingly quiet. The dealers in the whole line of 
hardwoods, however, are a unit in reporting a quiet, 
though very steady, demand, with prices which are 
steady enough to be called strong, yet hardly strong 
enough to be called rising. A wide discrepancy in the 
prices of all classes of hardwoods is noted, and this is 
almost always the case when the wants of buyers are 
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few, and here and there manufacturers are found who 
need ready money. A stock thrown on the market may 
easily have to look for a buyer, and find him at a price 
which is not wholly satisfactory; on the other hand, a 
buyer of a particular stock has to look for his lumber 
and pay about what is called the going price. Those 
best acquainted with western stocks report that there is 
no likelihood of a surplus of stock to be marketed, and, 
if all signs do not fail, the requirements of the trade 
will be well up to any amount which might in the future 
be manufactured. 

Quartered oak, while lacking the snap which would 
best please the dealer, is still steady and brings $63 to 
$68, these figures representing the widest range. The 
buyer who wants a nice car of Indiana oak will not find 
it on every hand at the former figure. 

Plain oak is not quite so eagerly sought as it was a 
few weeks ago, when quite a little dearth of this Jumber 
was manifested. It is still bought freely, as compared 
with the other woods, however, and red oak also is 
enjoying about its usual activity in this market. 

White ash is about stationary in price, with no change 
to speak of. Thick ash was a little logy a month back, 
which discouraged the manufacture of undue quantities, 
and it is therefore holding its own comfortably. One- 
inch ash is still a little easier disposed of at a proper 
figure than the thick stock. The supply of brown ash 
appears to be fully up to the requirements, and the 
trade in this is a little quiet. Hardwoods, like clothes, 
have their seasons, and this is not the busy season. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. In the hardwoods things have 
picked up quite unexpectedly since the last writing, and 
this market has a much better tone. A _ telegraphic 
order which came to one wholesaler for a carload of 
quartered oak so surprised him that he asked to have 
the message repeated. In another office eight carloads 
of hardwood formed part of yesterday’s transactions. 
Red oak is in much better demand, the furniture facto- 
ries not having any and beginning to look for it. The 
lower grades of chestnut show a considerable weakening. 
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Cincinnati, O. Quarter-sawed oak is still practically 
the weakest member in the market. Plain sawed de- 
mands figures against which not the slightest complaint 
is offered. That improvement is general and substan- 
tial the fast increasing orders and inquiries prove 
conclusively. There are not wanting evidences all along 
the line of a break in the ranks of the hesitating and 
perhaps too thoughtful and thrifty buyers who have for 
so long held aloof from the market. 





Hemlock. 





Hemlock mill men in the western territory are en- 
couraged by reports concerning the condition of crops, 
for they believe that with a bountiful harvest assured 
there will be a heavy demand for hemlock, or for all 
kinds of lumber for that matter, this fall. July is 
seldom a month of active trade, last year being a notable 
exception in this respect. The present slackness of 
demand is therefore not surprising, and is not causing 
much uneasiness, 

Prices have declined somewhat since spring, in the 
rail trade the average being probably $1 lower. Accord- 
ing to reports from the Wisconsin mills there is con- 
siderable stock moving, but the trade lacks life and 
snap. On cargo lots the decline in prices has been 
heavier than in the car trade. Hemlock piece stuff is 
selling at Chicago by the cargo on the basis of $9.50 
for short lengths, some sales having been made below 
this figure and some above it, but $9.50 is a fair price 
for a good average tally. 

Recent reports from the eastern markets indicate 
that the feeling regarding hemlock has improved slightly 
of late. Prices are not quotably higher, but the inquiry 
is better and it is stated that a number of the retailers 
are beginning to buy stock in advance of their immediate 
requirements. This is taken as an indication that the 
retail trade regards hemlock prices as having reached 
the low point. The market is by no means uniform 
in the east as yet, quotations often varying from $1 to 
$2 a thousand, but the minimum figures appear to be 
about $13 at Buffalo, $15 at Philadelphia and $15 
at New York city. 





New York City. A base price of $15 has been fixed 
by the western Pennsylvania manufacturers and they 
declare that they will stand by it in spite of everything. 
This is an actual cut of $2 from the list price, made 
many months ago, and is such drastic action that it 
caused something of a shock. The dealers recovered 
from their surprise, however, and the orders have begun 
to come in pretty lively. There is no doubt that 
hemlock at this figure is somewhat in the nature of a 
bargain, and the dealer is wise who stocks up, for there 
is little doubt of its advancing a little if building in 
the fall turns out to be as lively as it is believed it 
will. The probabilities of the Philadelphia and 
Williamsport people who handle mostly dry stock inter- 
fering or cutting under the new figures seem remote. 
It seems as though bottom was finally reached and 
the builders cannot now complain that lumbermen, 
at any rate, stand in their way as far as the erec- 
tion of new structures is concerned. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The base price of hemlock in car 
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lots is still somewhere between $13 and $14, with 
the demand for it not at all strong, or likely to be till 
the builder concludes to strike a stiffer gait than he 
has taken yet this season. As it appears now, there 
will be a moderate improvement in building, stimu- 
lated by local causes rather than from any real encour- 
agement obtained of the lumber producer. There is 
only a moderate demand for hemlock as yet. 
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Cleveland, O. Prices have been somewhat off and the 
handlers of “slivers” are inclined to keep them moving 
lest they get too dry. A goodly amount of this stock 
has been disposed of. As was said July 9, the price of 
hemlock in this market follows closely in the wake of 
norway, and the price sells it. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The poplar market contiues to present a 
firm front. Occasionally reports are heard of slight 
concessions being offered in different localities, but taken 
as a whole the market basis has not receded from the 
high point reached last winter. Dry stock is still in 
limited supply. Some of the mills received quantities 
of logs on the June tides, but the prospects do not point 
to an accumulation of a surplus stock of poplar this sea- 
son. Millmen express great confidence in the stability 
of prices for the balance of the year and wholesale deal- 
ers in this market say that there has been no weakening 
as far as their experience goes, unless possibly on cull 
poplar, which it is said canbe purchased in this mar- 
ket at $16.50 to $17. This is perhaps $1 below the high- 
est price reached early inthe year. The common grade 
and firsts and seconds hold their own at $34 to $35 for 
the latter and $24 to $25 for the former. In this market 
assortments are somewhat broken, dealers reporting that 
they have difficulty in getting enough stock of certain 
grades to fill their orders promptly. The demand for 
poplar squares is only fairandat present the supply 
seems to be adequate to meet all requirements. 
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Cincinnati, O. A letter was received in this city yes- 
terday by a leading lumber firm from a prominent dealer 
elsewhere in this state giving an analysis of the situa- 
tion based on letters the writer of the communication 
had received from fifteen leading manufacturers through- 
out Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia. These 
fifteen letters had agreed that the market was very 
short in first and second grades with stocks much 
broken, and season’s cut of poplar not over two-thirds 
of last and from smaller class of timber in every case. 
The summing up is that there is certainly no reason 
for receding from early spring prices and that every- 
thing indicates higher prices for fall and next spring 
trade; that those persons with well assorted stocks will 
realize nice prices. Prices are declared in the letters 
to be very firm now among large manufacturers. 

A prominent lumberman just returned to this city 
from a trip in the south says lumber is not to be had 
down there to any considerable extent, notwithstand- 
ing the stories to the opposite heard everywhere in the 
north. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. The rail and cargo trade in the 
Pacific northwest is quiet just now, and several mills 
are taking advantage of the situation to close down for 
repairs. The rail trade is expected to revive next month, 
but the lumbermen do not anticipate as great a volume 
as last year, owing to the partial crop failures in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota and the general dullness pre- 
vailing in the east, together with the presidential elec- 
tion drawback. In eastern Washington and Oregon, 
however, a good demand is expected, the abnormal wheat 
yield making business of all kinds prosperous. Already 
some of the new wheat is finding its way to the sea- 
board, for transshipment to foreign countries. In Cali- 
fornia the wheat crop is not so large, but as there are 
500,000 tons held over from last year, and prices being 
high, there will be an abundance of money in circula- 
tion for building and repairs later on. The fruit crop 
along the coast is the heaviest in the history of this 
country, and the box makers are having all they can do 
to supply the demand for packages. All this guarantees 
a brisk local consumption, but the rail and cargo demand 
is not, as said before, so promising. 

In the cargo trade vessels continue scarce and freight 
rates high. The Alaska demand has fallen off on account 
of the bad reports from Cape Nome, where there is a 
good deal of sickness and the country full of disappointed 
gold seekers. When the sickness is eliminated, the sur- 
plus population disposed of and a systematic working 
of the mines begun, the lumber demand will again 
pick up. 











Portland, Ore. The bottom seems to have fallen out 
of business, so to speak. Any question of price is not 
in sight. There is no business offered to figure on from 
the general domestic trade. I do not hear of but one 
order reaching this market, as a result of previous bids, 
for the whole week. 

The United States Government asks for bids on one 
small order of 300,000 feet, but such orders are not 


considered desirable. The domestic trade has not met 
the expectations or hopes of the manufacturers. There 
is a feeling of doubt and uncertainty on this coast 
about the Chinese troubles. This is outside the assured 
fact that the outlook in the orient affects our export 
trade to a serious extent. 

The mills generally have not cleaned up the old slate 
yet, but nearly enough so they would be glad to see 
fresh schedules dropping in. The demand from the 
south has not materialized, which is more disappointing 
than any other element. The local demand does not 
seem to have abated much. 

Shingles are as demoralized as last week. The demand 
is not enough to encourage a stiffening of prices, and 
the manufacturers are not strong enough to demand 
uniformly firmer figures. If they could all agree to do 
it, or even to raise the price a trifle, the retailers would 
get an ordering move on for fear of further rise. 

Logs have not really declined, but no doubt must. 
Loggers complain they cannot submit to a decline with 
the present prices for labor, but the mill men can’t fig- 
ure that the advance in price of labor has equaled the 
advance in logs by about 25 percent. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Every condition seems favorable for 
a steady increase of business. A comparison of the 
order books with a few weeks ago—or even one week 
ago—shows much reason for congratulation, The slight 
advance made in the list last week has had no effect in 
retarding business, rather the opposite being the case, 
and a number of the wholesalers have expressed them- 
selves as being of the opinion that there will soon be the 
necessity of making another advance. They are becom- 
ing so filled up with orders that the danger of a few 
weeks of dullness which would possibly follow another 
advance has no terrors for them. They feel easier than 
at any time during the past four months and they have 
no fears as to the future. 

The present demand is more for dimension and other 
classes of common yard stock than for upper grades, 
but every one claims to have a goodly sprinkling of 
orders for uppers. All sections of the country are buy- 
ing to some extent, but more business is being booked 
west of the river than in the eastern country. There is 
some improvement in the demand for special bill stuff, 
but the change in this direction is not so marked as is 
the improvement in yard stock. 

About the only variety of stock that has not shown 
improvement during the past few weeks is car material. 
A few orders are being given out the present time, but 
the business is by no means heavy. 

From a strictly local point of view there is little doing. 
There is some building of a heavy character in the 
downtown districts, but there is a great scarcity of that 
class of small dwellings in the outskirts of the town, 
the large amount of which usually gives a good retail 
trade. The retailers are kicking at the long continuance 
of the conditions which are causing the dullness and are 
impatient at the lack of any change for the better. The 
labor troubles are not so violent as they were a month 
ago and are not affecting the general public as much 
as at that time, but the building and allied trades are 
suffering to a marked degree. 
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Chicago. ‘The demand for yard stock has shown 

some improvement within the past two or three weeks, 
according to wholesale dealers who have their head- 
quarters in Chicago. Some of these same wholesalers 
say they have had a fair trade right along, but all of 
them note the improvement. This does not perhaps 
consist so much of orders actually received as it does 
of a large increase in the inquiry and increasing evi- 
dences that prices are being maintained. The new list 
has not been in effect long enough to determine just 
what its effect will be, but several instances have come 
up this week which go to indicate that the retail dealers 
have accepted the advance in good faith. The conserva- 
tive manner in which yellow pine mill men are pro- 
ceeding has evidently gained them the confidence of 
buyers and it will be a surprise to many of the Chicago 
wholesale dealers if there is not an active yellow pine 
trade during the next thirty days. 
_ The call for yellow pine bill stuff also shows an 
improvement, though the volume of business in this 
class of stock has not been light at any time this 
season. It is true that the labor troubles in Chicago 
have cut in upon the trade here, but outside points 
have been taking yellow pine timbers in large quantities 
and at about last winter’s prices. Those who handle 
yellow pine car stuff and other railroad material report 
a good trade. The requirement is not so urgent as it 
was a few months ago, for the railroads are cutting 
down their requisitions to the lowest possible limit; 
nevertheless the call for yellow pine railroad material 
of all kinds is sufficient to keep the mills well supplied 
with this class of orders. 
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Kansas City, Mo. In spite of the fact that the June 
demand for yellow pine was extraordinarily heavy, there 
has been a very fair volume of business all this month, 
and the demand has been growing heavier as the month 
has advanced. Dealers who held back orders early in 
the month to watch the effects of the new list are now 
sending in business with little hesitation, feeling rea- 
sonably well satisfied that prices are now on a firm 
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basis, and the bulk of the orders that are now being 
received are coming in at the list of July 2. A change 
or two was made in the list on July 18 as the result 
of the meeting at St. Louis last week, and the manu- 
facturers here as a rule have already sent out notices 
of the changes. It is thought that there will be no 
complaint from the dealers on account of the last 
advance, but there is a feeling that the list as it now 
stands should not be tampered with, but remain as 
it is for some time. A few concerns are still making 
concessions, but there are not enough of them seriously 
to affect the market and yellow pine is at this time 
on a firmer basis than it has been at any time this year. 
~yeeaeeee 

New Orleans, La. The new price list fathered by the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will not 
cut much ice in this section, for the reason that the 
schedule determined upon is well within the current 
values, and many items on the list are noticeably lower 
than prices which are being asked and received by all 
manufacturers here every day. As a matter of fact the 
demand is rapidly picking up and there is every indica- 
tion that the fall trade will be all that could be desired. 
There has been no marked increase in stocks, even though 
there has been a period of comparative dullness, and 
there is less dry lumber on hand than is normal. 
Yard stocks are generally reported as low, and with the 
favorable outlook from the agricultural sections the 
impetus which has been given by better demand from 
agricultural sections and the steady foreign trade, there 
seems to be no reason why the market should not con- 
tinue to advance during the fall and winter. Locally 
there is but little demand, but the prospects are for a 
picking up of business within the next sixty days. 

New York City. Reports from the south are that 
prices have stiffened there considerably and this has 
had quite a good result on the metropolitan market. 
The call, however, is only fair. It is generally felt 
that when building begins this lumber will be among 
the first to feel the impetus and for that reason there 
is a much more hopeful feeling prevalent just now 
than ‘has been in evidence for a long time. 
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Boston, Mass. Letters and verbal advices from the 
southwest point to a resumption of the old prices. 
Kighty percent of the manufacturers in the southwest 
territory are said to have agreed to restore prices by an 
advance of $1 on some of the upper grades and 50 cents 
to $1 on the lower. The demand in New England is 
looking a trifle better, a good deal more inquiry is noted 
and salesmen show a better looking batch of actual 
orders each week than they were able to flash up a few 
weeks ago. Retail stocks are well cleared up. 
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Cincinnati, O. Yellow pine seems to be showing more 
strength and energy daily. That recovery from the 
recent debilitation amounting almost to collapse is now 
complete is not to be denied by even the most morbid 
croakers. The action of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of this city the other day upholding prices 
is a sufficiently accurate diagnosis of the case. Today 
a representative of one of the largest concerns in this 
city or this region told your correspondent that he, 
within the last few hours, received three letters with- 
drawing prices and one letter and one telegram increas- 
ing prices. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Evidences of steady and substantial 
improvement show up from week to week which lends 
encouragement to trade matters and reassures manu- 
facturers and operators that matters have resumed to 
a very large degree what may be termed normal con- 
ditions. Reports from all sides are to the effect that 
orders are coming in more freely and inquiries show 
that there is the old time demand springing up. Only 
in a few—a very few—instances have prices been asked 
that were below the list, which is of itself a fair indi- 
cation of the status of business. 

The mills are sawing two-thirds time, on special 
stock as largely as possible, thereby keeping regular 
stock output reduced to a minimum, 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to New 
York and sound ports; $3 to Boston. 











New York City. By keeping strictly to orders, that 
is, only sending on orders, it is probable that the man- 
ufacturers are whipping this market into a shape where 
they will be able to reap the benefit of a brisk demand 
at fair prices once building sets in. And that it will 
set in once summer is over seems to be felt by the 
majority of dealers to be as certain as cooler weather 
some day. Roofers are reported strong at $15 to $15.50 
by vessel. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. ‘There is not a heavy demand for cypress 
lumber in this market, though representatives of south- 
ern concerns who have headquarters here say the move- 
ment is a little better within the past week or two. 
Trade has kept up a good average during the summer 
months, and considerable business is looked for this fall, 
especially if there shall be a revival of building opera- 
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tions. Factory operators in Chicago are many of them 
taking kindly to cypress because of the scarcity and 
high price of white pine. One operator stated this week 
that he could buy firsts and seconds cypress at about the 
price asked for No. 2 white pine shop, and that was a 
big inducement to push the sale of goods manufactured 
from the southern wood. 

Reports that reach this market from the gulf coast 
and south Atlantic coast cypress mills indicate that 
there is still a scarcity in the supply of dry stock, 
although many of the mills have been accumulating lum- 
ber during the last month or two. The fact that cypress 
prices were not sharply advanced last winter and spring 
has resulted in an advantage to the producers of this 
wood during the summer, for up to this time there has 
been no weakening in cypress values, 
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St. Louis, Mo. ‘There are few changes to be noted 
in the cypress situation in and around this market 
since last report. There continues to prevail a better 
feeling than was manifest a few weeks ago, and it is 
somewhat easier to make sales than at that time, but 
some people still hesitate in making purchases of more 
than a sufficient amount to satisfy immediate needs. A 
few large sales have been made but the majority 
of the handlers of eypress—more notably the hardwood 
yards—are holding back as much as possible and it 
is stated that there is only a small percent of as 
much stock in their hands as they held at this time 
last year. ‘The dull shipping trade the hardwood yards 
have been experiencing during the past few months has 
had much to do with their desultory buying. Sales 
to the planing mills and other woodworking factories 
have been very satisfactory of late and a marked improve- 
ment has been noted in the country trade. Country 
buyers who buy in carload lots have been sending in 
ovders much more freely of late, showing a general 
change in country conditions. The report that has 
been pretty generally circulated of late that an advance 
of prices is contemplated for the near future is caus- 
ing considerable inquiry to be made as to stock condi- 
tions and some sales have been attributed entirely to 
this cause. The report here is that the advance will 
probably only affect upper grades of heavy thicknesses. 
According to reports received in this market mill con- 
ditions continue to be thoroughly satisfactory. It has 
been simply impossible to catch up with orders and 
the increased demand of the past few weeks has thrown 
things still further behind. ‘The mills are being pushed 
at the present time and the output is somewhat heavier 
than it was during the very wet weather of a few weeks 
ago, but the demand is still in excess of the capacity. 
On the whole, conditions show that gradual change for 
the better which marks the opening of the fall trade 
and which shows that people recognize the fact that 
the period of depression is over. Cypress has never 
been particularly dull when comparison was made wit! 
other woods, but it was rather slow sale in all of this 
northern country for a time. 
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Kansas City, Mo. ‘The cypress men here have no 
fault to find with the demand they are having from 
the southwest. The dealers have been buying freely 
all through the year and are still keeping it up. They 
are now placing orders for considerable stuff for the 
fall trade, and as they expect to handle cypress quite 
extensively, the orders are liberal ones in many cases. 
The mills have all the orders they can take care of 
with any degree of promptness, and while shipments 
are coming forward with more promptness than they 
did a few weeks ago, some of the dealers report that 
they are having trouble in getting their orders filled as 
fast as they would like. There is no weakness in the 
market, and as far as can be learned the dealers are 
paying list price for all the cypress they are buying. 
The prospects for fall trade are excellent, and the chances 
are that the demand from this section will be heavier 
than that of the first six months of this year. 
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New Orleans, La. There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of business during the past week, so 
the manufacturers of cypress say, and prices were never 
stiffer. Numerous inquiries are being received and they 
are of a character to induce the belief that there is 
business behind them. ‘The mills are shipping out lum- 
ber as fast as it can be cut and put through the kilns 
and are accumulating but little in the way of stocks. 
Indeed, the hope that the fall trade would find a large 
stock has about disappeared, and now the manufacturers 
are saying that they will have well assorted stocks, but 
not as large as they would like. The mills have suf- 
fered to no small extent on account of the heavy rains, 
more in the way of the difficulties which the showers 
caused to shipping than in any other particular. There 
is plenty of talk now about an advance of thick stock. 
It is not at all improbable that such an advance will 
be put in effect before the fall trade gets fairly under 
way. The advices from all sections of the country are 
particularly flattering and it looks as if the mills will 
have more than they can do to handle the business 
which will come to them. 
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New York City. There is a light demand to be noted 
and yet prices do not change, and the feeling is on 
the whole one that need occasion no alarm. Stocks in 
this market seem ample for all requirements. Reports 
from the mills, however, continue to be to the effect 
that they are also accumulating quite a little lumber 
there, yet, as the western trade is reported to be hold- 
ing up, there is not any appreciable dangey of over- 


stocking this year. 


For cargoes the price still remains 
at $33.75. 





Boston, Mass. Cypress is in very much the position 
that the manufacturers deserve to have it in. A long 
head was shown by the manufacturers during the rapid 
boost of prices six to ten months ago. At that time they 
made haste slowly, and the total rise in this lumber was 
not much more than one-half what it was in some other 
kinds of stock. The result is that they are not forced 
now to mark their lumber down again. It takes longer 
than a few weeks or months of temporary quietness to 
force the price of cypress down, as both manufacturers 
and buyers are too keenly alive to the advantages of 
their stock. What fluctuations there are or have been 
in the price of cypress have been mainly due to changes 
in freight rates. These have not changed materially of 
late, and the cypress market has in consequence re- 
mained steady. Large dealers report that there is a 
little more demand during the past week, with inquiries 
which indicate a still further development in the near 
future, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market in this city 
continues to be far from satisfactory. There is some 





demand and a considerable amount of red cedar has 


been moved in the past few weeks but only at such 
prices as will hardly leave margin for profit. Extra 
As can be purchased for $2.05 and concessions are being 
made to handle large lots. At this price efforts will 
not be made by local handlers to secure orders and 
as a consequence there is but little interest being taken 
in present conditions. The overproduction in the west- 
ern states has demoralized the market as well as prices 
and many large stocks are reported to be unsold. 
Kansas City, Mo. While the jobbers here have hopes 
that red cedar shingles will advance in the near future, 
and that prices may be maintained during the fall sea- 
son, there are few indications just now of any material 
advance very soon. There is considerable inquiry ana 
the demand is improving, but prices continue very weak 
and are no higher than reported last week. A good 
many of the mills are shut down and this may have 
the effect of advancing prices later on, although at this 
point no improvement is looked for until the demand 
becomes considerably heavier than it is at this time. 





Seattle, Wash. There is little activity in the red 
cedar shingle market. Prices having reached bottom 
several weeks ago there is no change in quotations, and 
as the wholesalers and manufacturers are not in receipt 
of a surplus of orders, the situation may be said to be 
featureless. This is naturally looked for during July, 
which is always a dull month. Mills are voluntarily 
closing down throughout the state, feeling that it 
would be better to remain idle at present prices than 
to sacrifice their timber. As logs won’t come down and 
labor is scarce it is presumed that others will follow 
suit until the demand revives and prices advance. The 
fact that the available timber supply is exceedingly lim- 
ited is pretty well understood by the mill men, and that 
they do not intend giving it away is evidenced by their 
closing down here and there. Some of the large mills 
depending on the loggers and therefore having no tim- 
ber to protect are also seriously thinking of closing 
their mills because prices do not justify operating. 
Others will hold out for a while, but will close provided 
present quotations continue. 

Kighteen-inch shingles still continue to be in good 
demand at association prices, but 16-inch grades are 
dull. The only mill manufacturing 24-inch shingles 
has all it can do. 

The shingle association will probably meet within ten 
days to elect a successor to President McNeeley and take 
action toward stiffening prices. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same disposition on the 
part of the makers of pine shingles to turn their logs 
into boards, but there has been no scarcity of them, 
for the demand has all along been light and the supply 
of both red and white cedars is good. It is now reported 
that the red cedar producers are not hanging together 
very well, so that prices are weak and somewhat below 
white pine. Our dealers generally find it possible to 
substitute one for the other fairly well, where both 
are ‘well known, so that the prices cannot be very far 
asunder. 5 ae 

New Orleans, La. Shingle stocks are very light and 
so far as can be learned there is not the slightest chance 
that there will be any deviation from the list recently 
established. There is quite a demand from all direc- 
tions and an especially strong call from Texas. It is 
not exaggerating to say that just as many orders, if not 
more, are coming in than the mills can handle. There 
are no Best shingles to be had for prompt shipment and 
the lower grades are meeting with a ready sale. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The market is quiet and with no immediate 
prospects of revival in demand, though there is a trifle 
firmer feeling in some respects. Lard tierces have sold 
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this week at 924 cents. There is no demand for pork 


barrels, but ash barrels are wanted, and bring 824 cents, 
Stock for such barrels is scarce and prices high. Tierce 
staves are quoted at prices ranging fom $20 to $21.50. 
There is no call for pork staves and no recent sales on 
which to base quotations. The ruling price for No. 1 
tierce hoops is about $10.50. 

In flour barrel stock the market is quiet. Demand 
has fallen off considerably of late, and as a rule buyers 
want kiln dried staves. It is believed, however, that the 
biggest part of the decline has been felt and that the 
market will be reasonably firm from now on. A recent 
increase is noted in the call for No. 2 stock, to provide 
for the coming apple crop. Prices on No, 2 slack barrel 
stock vary considerably, because the grades furnished 
from different sections are not uniform. 

Minneapolis, Minn. On account of the quietness in 
flour milling circles the demand for flour barrel stock 
is not brisk. It is reported that the sale of finished 
barrels has been good during the past week. The 
demand for elm staves still continues to be good and 
indications point to a stiffening of price. No. 1 Michi- 
gan stock is being sold at present from $8.50 to $9. 
Patent hoops bring from $9 to $9.50 while heading is 
quoted at 54 cents. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - . - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’: paper. 


| Wanted:Employees 


WANTED- A COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 


Who is familiar with plans and details A good permanent posi- 
tion to the right man is assured. Answer stating experience, 
salary and age. Address 











THE MORGAN CO,, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS SHINGLE PACKER. 
Address COMMON WEALTH LUMBER CO., 
Frazee, Minn. 


WANTED—A GOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
To sell on salary. 
Worked North Carolina Pine in New Yurk State 
and East. 
Address, stating reference, experience and salary. 
P. O. BOX NO. 312, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
A sawyer, filer, edgerman, setter. Address 
THE MARBURY LUMBER COMPAN Y, Bozeman, Ala. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT FACTORY FOREMAN 
In general wood working shop. Must be familiar with working to 
architects details, and capable of handling men. 

Address ‘‘C. H N.,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED A FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN. 
One familiar with cypress perferred. Apply 
JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO, Ltd., 
Jeanerette, La. 





WANTED -ESTIMATOR AND OFFICE MAN. 
A competent mill work estimator and assistant office man, 
young man preferred references required. 
Address “Q. C.,’”’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-SAW YER 
For 60 M cireular mill, healthy town in Central Arkansas. Must 
be good steam nigger handler and competent in every way. Give 
references and wages wanted. Address 
“P. P 6," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED CIRCULAR FILERS 
To know that I send my hammering instructions and gauge pre- 
paid on trial. If you do not cut from 5 to 15M more and 
better lumber per day return them at my expense. The best filers 
in the United States buy them. Address 
J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Reliable men to sell yeliow pine on theside or commission basis, 
visiting the trade in states of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and southern Illinois, by manufacture. Fine stock and 
prompt shipper. Address 

“E. G.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WE WANT YOu 
To use the Climax Tally Book. Handiest thing for the purpose 
you have ever seen. Every hardwood lumberman should have 
one. Designed by a practical hardwood inspector who .knew 
what was wanted. Bound in sheep with stiff covers, and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 4%x8% inches. Price per copy, 7 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7 50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED BAND SAW FILERS 
To use Burton’s band saw braze tempering process. makes braze 
stiff as any part of saw, not expensive Saw with eight brazes 
will run like new Endorsed by best filers in U. S. and Canada. 
Price and reference on application 
A. J. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 











WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT. 

Experienced and reliable man to run small saw mill and wood- 
working plant, Must be able to handle men. 

Address *“P. P. 8," Care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be sober, competent and reliapvle man, abie to fit band 
re-saws and set up and operate moulders and matchers, and take 
general charge of the mill and men. Good salary for the right 
man. Address ‘“‘W. 12 X.,”. care of American Lumberman. 

DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 

Try a small advertisement in the ‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanied:Employment | 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER. 
On band mill or resaws. Have had long experience. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address 
“A. L. B,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large hardwood plant, or charge of sales department by thor- 
ough lumberman of exverience in all branches, Moderate salary 
to commence, would prefer some plant not now paying, so as to 
give chance to show ability. Address “P. P. 12,” 
eare of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Five years experience, speaks Swede and Nor- 
wegian. Address “D. G. M.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
With reliable white or yellow pine firm, as salesman, in Ne- 
braska or Iowa, or both. Well acquainted with retail trade in 
Nebraska Been engaged in the lumber business for twelve 
years. Best of references. Will work only onsa‘ary. Now en- 
gaged as manager of retail yard; wish to change. 
Address “J. H. H”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER, 
Bookkeeper or traveling salesman. Sash and door business pre- 
ferred. Ten years experience; best references. Address 

“EK, A. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED. 
A swift and experienced glazier. Can putty 75 lights of glass 
and up per hour, B. GREEN WOOD, Bagdad. Fla. 


WANTED-POSITICN. 
By an energetic young lumberman to handle p'anirg mill and 
yard. Strictly No.1 man. Would like to go south or west. 
Address ‘“P. P. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Sober and steady. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
“W.D. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 

In gocd up to date mill where quantity and quality isan object. 
Expect guod wages. Strictly temperate: Satisfaction unques- 
tionable. Will refer to 'ast emplover on app ication. 

JOSEPH S. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 
WANTED-—POSITION. 

As stenographer or bookkeeper, by a bright young man with 
A 1 reference. Four years’ experience in whrlesale lumber 
office. Salary to start #50 per month. 

Address ‘‘N. N. 7," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
By an up to date lumberman, to engage with a first class firm; 
services and references guaranteed. Am familiar with southern 
mill territory, stocks and timber field; am competent to buy up 
outputs, locate sites, etc. Am a first class accountant, aud- 
itor and correspondent, manager of retil yard and office, travel- 
ing salesman or purchasing agent, familiar with manufacturing 
departments, commiss®ry, timberand operatingof plants. Want 
to make a change by fa)! or earlier. 
Address “R. C. C.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position with some first class wholesale or large retail 
lumber concern. Will go anywhere, but prefer position in either 
Missouri, Kansas or Texas. Will stand on my merit and leave 
question of salary to employer, sonone but first class people need 
apply. Address “NICHOLAS,” careof American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of experience, skilled in all the details, 
from stump toconsumer and from bookkeepertomanager Such 
as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work, etc. 
Would as soon take a job filing for circular or band mill (second 
to none at this work). Or would put up mill and saw on contract. 
Best reference. Address 

“BUSINESS,” care of American Lumberman. 


= WANTED—POSITION TO REPRESENT 
A large lumber firm in or around New York. Good habits and 
references, Address 
“M. M. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 






































WANTED- POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Of saw mill and woods manager. Have had a large experience 
in the manufacture of lumber, both north and south. Tree to 
cars rough, and planed. Can keep a mill in good repair and un- 
derstand handling men. Not afraid towork. Prefer a situation 
in the south where I am now located. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address ‘REX,” care of American Lumberman. 


; WANTED-—BY HARDWOOD MAN. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced, position as buyer, sel- 
ler, yard man orinspector. A | references. 
ddress ‘‘S. H. C.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
O. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















{ Wanted:TinberTinber Lands 


WANTED—WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND. 
Or prefer mene of it. Must be of virgin growth. . 
Address “B F.,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


[Wanted:fumber Shingles] 


WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
Prime quality ash and hickory poles. cut to 12 feet lengths, and 
tapered from 4 inches square on one end to 3 inches at the other. 
Address ‘‘BOX 1558,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
' 30.000 ft. of ordinary pine lumber in exchange for one standard 
dynamo with 20 are lights of 2,000 candle power each; also two 
guage lathes to exchange for lumber. 
WARREN SPRINGER, 197 S. Canal St, Chicago. 


WANTED-—WALNUT SQUARES. 
2 ineh x2 inch—-16, 28, 32 and 36 inches long. 
244 inch x 24% inch—17, 28 and 32 inches long. 

2% inch x 2% inch—28 and 32 inches long. 

4 inch x4 _ inch and upwards 26 inches long. 
Also, walnut lumber in all grades. 

RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tenn. 

















WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
North Carolina and kiln dried pitch pine lumber. 
Address ‘“‘B. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long; also white ash strips and boards. 
Address JOHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and cypress. Write us, 
MONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 














WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. re 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 





WANTED-—LOCG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. ress 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimensionstock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full pertewiers and list of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. ress 
P. O. BOX 2568, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at shi ang poins. 
E. C. BRAD , 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


| Wanled-Seennd Hand Machinery | 


WANTED-SECOND-HAND ENGINE 
In good condition, about 70 horse power. Size 14x18 preferred. 
Cheap for cash, no fancy eer considered. Address 
“P,P 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


[ Wanled:-Business Opportunies | 


Retuil lumber yard in good town and fair territory. 
Address ‘‘S. I. M..”’ care of American Lumberman. 


CASH BUYER WANTS 
One or more good yards in Iowa or Missouri. Address 
“CASH,” care of American Lumberman. 
































TO YELLOW P NE MILL MEN. 

An experienced lumberman of large acquaintance among tbe 
trade and excellent facilities for selling would liketo represent a 
good yellow pine mill with Kansas City as headquarters 

Address ‘‘N. N. 1,’’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—POSITION. 

As yard foreman, shipping clerk orsimilar position by an all 
around experienced man, Beenin lumber business past ten years, 
thoroughly competent to fill responsible position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘T U. X.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
By young man 32 years; experienced as manager of logging 
operation, teams, or lumbering railroad. Address 
“K. K. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
a two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
e Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefullv heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
your watch. Delivered for 82.50 each in cloth or 88.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—TO SELL 
Or take a job of sawing 500,000 or more feet of lumber, mill wi!! 
cut from 7 to 10 M per day, mill has only been run 90 days, is be- 
tween 25 and 30 horse power boiler and engine, large single saw 
mill, portable outfit can easily be moved 
ddress CHAS. SPENGLER, Defiance, 0. 


WANTED—CONTRACT 
To cut from 50,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Can put in 
band mill of any capacity. 
JAS. E. LA MOORE, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Bepener . pang Su = Ay the Ly 3 American telegraph 
nes throu our loc egraph office. 
C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 
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